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Sherril Schell, Portrait-Pictorialist 


SIDNEY 


EW professional photographers have a 

distinct style of their own. By this I 

mean a method of pose or finish that is 
recognizable at the first glance. The work of 
every great portrait-painter possessed this qual- 
ity; and it is only logical to expect it in every 
powerful interpreter of the human face, no 
matter what the medium may be. 

The more astonishing it seems to me that a 
newcomer in the field should be able to imbue 
his portraits with so much charm and expres- 
sion, that they stand out as the distinct produc- 
tions of one man. I am referring to the work 
of Sherril Schell, who is now in his second season 
in a little studio in Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. He is thirty years of age and has 
lived most of his life in California, having left 
that state shortly after the San Francisco earth- 
quake. For a short time he traveled in Europe. 
He was never active as an amateur, but started 
as a professional after serving an apprenticeship 
with a New York Third Avenue photographer. 
He professes to be the disciple of no one, trying 
to work out a style of his own, although his 
artist-friends seem to think his work shows a 
strong German influence. Nevertheless, his 
work was first recognized in Germany, and 
several of his pictures have been reproduced in 
the photographic periodicals over there. In 
this country he is comparatively unknown, he 
has never sent any prints to the Salons or other 
exhibitions, and it is really PHoro-Era which 
for the first time gives his work the publicity it 
calls for and deserves. 

What attracts me to Schell’s portraits is their 
sincerity of purpose, their breadth of treatment, 
their suave technique, and their elegance of 
arrangement. Here, at last, we have a camera 
craftsman who has the necessary mastery of 
technique plus invention. This photographer 
thinks, he is a man of fastidious taste, who 
studies every object—not merely the face — 
with scrupulous care, in order that certain char- 
acteristic traits may be accurately reproduced, 
and therein is where Schell excels — his atten- 
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tion to and finish of detail. This is the more 
curious as he combines this sensitiveness of 
observation with the use of large planes that 
sweep together all the various parts of the com- 
position into a harmonious entity. Look at the 
accompanying portraits. Notice the delicate 
effect of the wet hair in the portrait of the young 
explorer, Frits von Holm; the virile highlights 
on the flask and frame in the “ Orientale,”’ one 
of the Russian dancers; the prominence of the 
box, fan and patterned dress in “ Miss K.,” and 
the soft, lustrous quality of the embroidery in 
“Miss B.” They lend animation to the pic- 
tures, and yet all these details are strictly sub- 
ordinated to the main interests of the face and 
general attitude of the body. 

The beauty of accessories and the astonishing 
skill with which they are delineated constitute 
one of the main attractions of these portraits. 
Who would not marvel at the exquisite render- 
ing of the metal in the “Girl with the Brass 
Platter” Ido not remember of ever having 
seen brass rendered more perfectly by photo- 
graphy. You may ask why such a huge vessel 
was introduced. In this case it was most appro- 
priate. The young woman is a metal-worker, 
and the platter as well as the highlights in the 
background are indicative of objects that belong 
to her particular vocation. This is the way to 
get an appropriate setting. 

And how does Schell rank in the perception 
and presentation of character’ I would hardly 
call him a psychological interpreter. His talent 
lies in a different direction. His attainment of 
likeness, no doubt, is satisfactory; but it is a 
likeness of the picturesqueness of outward ap- 
pearances rather than character. This is par- 
ticularly noteworthy in his portrait of men. 
The air of reality does not appeal to him, though 
he knows how to model a face with firmness 
whenever he wishes. His “Study of Boy’s 
Head” is a superb bit of modeling. There is 
solidity and an actual feeling of roundness. The 
same strength prevails in the head and hand of 
the “ Mr. H.,” and in the features of “ Faithful 
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Hattie,” which is remarkable for its vivacity of 


expression. Schell lays more stress on facial 
expression than most professionals. We fre- 
quently encounter an expression of languor, a 
gayety in the eyes ora slight smile that plays 
about the corners of the mouth. But he is 
equally interested if not more so in picturesque 
accessories. A statuette or vase, a flask or chain, 
a bit of finery or drapery, a dress adorned with 
braid and frills of lace, an effective pattern, in 
short — any ornament of lovely texture is exactly 
to his taste. 

He seizes individuality of character as an 
“expression of life,” and for that reason he is 
primarily a photographer, not of men and fair 
faces, but of gentle and graceful women and 
such persons as have a picturesque element in 
their make-up. 
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All his prints endorse this argument. There 
is not an ordinary looking person among them. 
Even * Faithful Hattie,” whose mission of life 
consists amongst other duties to keep the photo- 
grapher’s studio in order, has become fascinating 
by the turban and drapery that enhance her 
dark complexion. She looks like some Oriental 
character, and this transformation of a colored 
servant into a pictorial vision, perhaps, reveals 
but the singular talent of the photographer. He 
tries to see everything in as beautiful and 
esthetic a manner as possible, and to overcome 
the prose and imperfection of modern dress by 
frequent and surprising contrasts in the selection 
and arrangement of drapery and accessories. 
He despises conventionality in attitude and sur- 
roundings. The actual identity of the sitter 
reveals it to him by some intrinsic harmony of 
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line and tone. He is a man for whom a beauti- 
ful texture has a value peculiar to itself. That 
is the true artist, capricious at times, as in his 
* Dolee far Niente,” imitative (perhaps uncon- 
sciously so) as in his * Mr. H,” but never lack- 
ing in delicate perception of elegance. 

His “Girl with the Brass Platter” and 
* Faithful Hattie’ come very near being master- 
pieces. In both a most picturesque setting lends 
admirable distinction to the lifelike heads. 
Dress and drapery are managed with fulness 
and breadth, his browns are warm and liquid, 
and soften mysteriously into shadows and_ back- 
ground. Against the masterful and subdued 
background, its quietness and aerial suppleness, 
despite occasional accents, the figures stand out 
with pleasing and vivacious effect. Notice the 
variety of contour (in most of his prints), its 





innumerable blendings and delicate notes of 


emphasis, in the outline of the hair and features 
in particular. His composition is always in- 
spired by imagination, his judicious, even light- 
ing —although it has a flattering tendency — 
retains all the subtlety of modeling, and his 
values are astonishingly accurate. He is in- 
terested in color-suggestion by juxtaposition of 
tones, and he must have studied and experi- 
mented considerably before he could translate 
color-values into monochrome-values so correctly 
and with such ease and skill as he does now. 
Schell possesses to a remarkable degree what 
I would call the essential gifts of a pictorialist — 
that combination of qualities purely pictorial 
which should make up the photographer’s as 
well as the painter’s craft. There are other 
portraitists who — without mentioning names — 
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have more art-knowledge and skill, more depth 
and a greater range of expression, but Schell is 
more truly a pictorialist than any of these. He 


has a truer feeling for pictorial freedom and 
painter-like effects accomplished by straight 
photography than any of the advanced camera- 
workers since the days of Eickemeyer. 

Will he be able to keep up the standard of 
his work as a successful professional’ In order 
to do so, I fear, he will be obliged to work very 
much on the same order as Clarence H. White. 
who condescends to take likenesses for a pecu- 
niary consideration, but can accept only two 
orders a week, as it would be impossible to do 
justice to more. Good work cannot be hurried. 
Under the stress of too many commissions even 
the best grow somewhat careless, and their 
method is apt to deteriorate into a formulated 
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facility. The professional necessarily swings to 
hopeless extremes of excellence and mediocrity, 
success and failure, artistically speaking. One 
cannot execute more than one can plan, and 
Schell’s present work is the result of forethought 
and conscientious planning. 

Of course, that is a man’s own private affair. 
At present his work is of an even excellence 
remarkably free of inequalities and inconsis- 
tencies, and it is a genuine pleasure to look at 
his prints. Also from a purely technical view- 
point, aside of composition and subject-matter, 
his work is fascinating. He masters his medium 
of platinotype-making, his prints have quality 
and finish, a peculiar luminosity in the lighter 
passages, softness in the gradations and a rare 
depth of tone in the shadows. Many of his 
lighter prints would lose too much to warrant 
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reproduction ; for that reason the reader will 
find on these pages only examples of darker 
tonalities that give a fair idea of their purity. 
depth and freshness. They owe these peculiar 
qualities in a great measure to the spontaneity 
of handling — for Schell is truly in love with 
his work. He has not been forced into the pro- 


fession, but selected it from free choice as an 
occupation that would give him the most satis- 
faction in preference to any other vocation. 

His work of the last two years has placed him 
at once in the first rank of portrait-photo- 
graphers, and, no doubt, will afford him the 
necessary impetus to a successful career. 


The New Utocolor Paper 


A. LE MEE 


HAPPY event in the annals of color- 

photography marked the autumn of 

1911: that event was the appearance 
in the market of the Utocolor paper. Ever 
since the introduction of the Autochrome plate 
every amateur has wished to be able to repro- 
duce and multiply on paper, by some simple 
process, those delightful color-images now un- 
fortunately fixed to their glass support. Their 
desire is at last realized, and we advise them to 
procure some of the Utocolor paper and its 
auxiliary materials. The manipulations are re- 
duced to exposure in the printing-frame and two 
baths for fixing. It is really within reach of all. 

The Utocolor paper. the object of which is to 
reproduce photographs in colors, belongs to the 
* decoloration ” system, the principles of which 
we will briefly state. A mixture of the three 
colorants — blue, red and yellow —to which is 
added one or more sensitizers to accelerate the 
bleaching of the colors by light, is spread upon 
the paper-support. This mixture is almost black 
before exposure ; but when exposed to the sun- 
light under a diapositive in colors, each of the 
elementary colors mentioned is destroyed by 
the radiations it absorbs, but undergoes no 
change under the color it reflects. Thus red. 
which reflects only the red radiations (and that 
is in fact the reason why it appears of that color 
to us), remains insensitive to red rays, while 
the yellow and blue colorants, associated with it 
in the coating, are destroyed by the red rays. 
so that after a sufficient exposure nothing but 
that color would remain under the red portions 
of the original. The other colors act in the 
same manner, so that from a colored positive 
one obtains a copy which presents the same 
colors as the original. There now remains 
nothing further to be done but to eliminate the 
sensitizers by appropriate baths and the picture 
obtained will resist the action of light. 

In the Utocolor paper, based on this principle, 
the colorants are incorporated in a somewhat 
thick coat of gelatine. The resulting color is 
not absolutely black : the paper we used for trial 


had a slightly bluish tinge: but that is of no 
importance, as the blacks are rendered virtually 
true. Regarding the whites, it might be sup- 
posed that they would appear gray in the repro- 
duction of an Autochrome or similar original. 
In fact the whites in an Autochrome are formed 
by the juxtaposition of the colored particles, 
which by transmitted light give the illusion of 
white, while by reflection the same juxtaposi- 
tion always gives a sensation of gray. But that 
(loes not matter at all: the whites on the paper 
are quite satisfactory, which may be due to the 
diffusion favored by the thickness of the coating ; 
besides, there is overlapping of the radiations 
that pass through the filter of the Autochrome, 
so that the fundamental colors, blue, red and 
yellow, are all destroyed under the white portions 
of the original, and the sensitized coating of the 
paper, being entirely decolored in those places, 
must show white. 

For the same reason (diffusion, thickness of 
the color-coating) the grain or reticulation of 
the original disappears in the paper-print. as 
may be verified by using a lens. 

It is to be regretted that the Utocolor paper 
did not apppear in the spring, as the winter 
season is not at all favorable for printing, since 
with gray skies and brief sunlight it may require 
a whole week to make a single print. In their 
instructions the manufacturers give two hours as 
the normal exposure in full sunlight; but that 
means a fine summer sun. In midwinter in our 
latitude a full sunshiny day might not be sufficient. 
In December we have never been able to get a 
completed print in one day. 

Let us here warn the reader against a decep- 
tion of which he will be the victim if he fancies 
he is going to obtain on paper, colors as bright 
as in the color-plates. The Autochrome plate 
and its sisters, when examined by transmitted 
light, are delicious eye-deceivers, if we may use 
the term. To create this illusion, the develop- 
ing-bath and inversion following the action of 
the light have closed the windows here and there 
to the rays that it was necessary to eliminate, 
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and to accomplish this it became requisite to 
deposit two-thirds of black for each one-third 
left transparent. So, notwithstanding the dif- 
fusion, which may be increased by artifices in 
printing, the colors of the copy cannot be satu- 
rated. But this is not a fault peculiar to the 
Utocolor paper, as those who have tried to 
reproduce their Autochromes by the three-color 
process can téstify. 

Speaking of three-color work, here is a_utili- 
zation of Utocolor paper in which the results 
are much finer than when reproducing Auto- 
chromes. We mean three-color positives on glass 
produced from three selective negatives made 
in the camera directly from nature. Such a 
plate is perfectly transparent and the colors are 
saturated or homogeneous. To be sure, its pro- 
duction is more troublesome and takes more 
time than does the Autochrome, but no one can 
deny that the results are superior. 

Besides the time required for the operations 
and the difficulty in accurately balancing the 
colors, the most troublesome part of reproducing 
three-color negatives on paper is the registering. 
In the various manipulations to which it is sub- 
jected the paper expands, shrinks, etc., rarely 
remaining just the same for any length of time, 
so that exact registration often becomes impos- 
sible. On glass, per contra, which forms a rigid 
and unvarying support, registering is of the 
utmost simplicity ; and, once the diapositive in 
colors is obtained, an unlimited number of very 
fine copies can be made from it on Utocolor paper, 
provided that the colorants used for the diaposi- 
tive will resist the action of light. 

This brings us back to the Autochrome, which, 
exposed for hours to the sun in making prints on 
Utocolor paper, gives us something to think about. 
It is well known that the colorants used for mak- 
ing the filters of the color-plates are not altogether 
insensitive to the action of light, and when left 
in a window for some time the colors gradually 
fade and would finally disappear, leaving nothing 
but a gray positive. Therefore, if too many 
prints should be made from an Autochrome on 
Utocolor paper, the colors of the former would 
become weaker with each new print; on the 
other hand the prints themselves would become 
grayer and grayer while sacrificing the Auto- 
chrome. It would seem reasonable to us to 
limit to two or three at the most the number of 
copies that should be made from an Autochrome. 
Reproduction by the * trichrome” process does 
not present this drawback, as the three seduc- 
tive negatives could be made by candle-light. 

As the coating of the Utocolor paper is very 
adhesive, it is inclined to stick to the gelatine of 
the negative unless special precautions are taken. 


The manufacturers advise covering the plates 
with a special varnish with a celluloid base; 
before applying this, the dammar varnish sup- 
plied by the Lumitres should be removed by 
immersing the plate in a bath of benzine. Many 
Autochromists, however, object to varnishing 
their plates at all, contenting themselves with 
mounting them like lantern-diapositives with a 
glass in front and the edges bound with black 
paper. The gelatine of the Omnicolor and Diop- 
tichrome plates is sufficiently resistent to do with- 
out even the glass, provided care is exercised in 
handling them; but the Autochrome coating 
seems more fragile, and, as the protecting glass 
must be removed when printing on paper, it is 
well to use the Lumiére varnish thinned out with 
two or three parts of benzine, which renders it 
less sirupy and allows it to flow more evenly on 
the plate; but, in any ease, the special varnish 
can be dispensed with by placing a thin sheet of 
transparent celluloid between the color-plate and 
the paper. An old film may be used for this, 
after removing the gelatine film by soaking for 
a few minutes in very dilute muriatic acid and 
detaching the coating with the fingers. 

We would suggest that there would be a 
double advantage for reproducing on paper if 
the manufacturers of the Autochrome and other 
color-plates would put their color-filters on cellu- 
loid films, as has long been done for ordinary 
photographs. We say a double advantage, be- 
cause, first, there would be no need to varnish 
the gelatine on the celluloid or introduce a sheet 
as suggested above; all that is necessary would 
be to turn the back of the film to the paper 
when printing. Second, the print obtained on 
the paper would be in the correct position ; for 
it should be noted that as color-plates are exposed 
in the camera in a reversed position, the prints 
on paper must necessarily be inverted from left 
to right, which is sometimes a great inconven- 
ience. — La Photo-Revue. 


“= 


MANy centuries ago the wise man had ob- 
served that, — 

“The ants are a people not strong, yet they 
prepare their meat in summer. 

“The conies are but a feeble folk, yet they 
make their houses in the rocks. 

* The locusts have no king, 
all of them by bands. 

* The spider taketh hold with her hands, and 
is in king’s palaces.” 

We of to-day are just beginning to learn 
these nature-lessons for ourselves, and our awak- 
ened interest is due, almost wholly, to the reve- 
lations of the camera. 


yet go they forth 
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Photography for the Advertiser 


HE camera has come into its own in many 
fields, but the advertiser, up to date as 
he is, has not availed himself of it so 

thoroughly as might have been expected. Else- 
where in publication work photographic methods 
have gained a great ascendency, but, except in 
the form of the circular, the photographic * ad.” 
has been slow in coming. The poster is almost 
untouched by photography, and the advertise- 
ment in the periodical, which is the third and 
greatest of the advertising media, still remains 
to a great extent independent of its aid. 

There are good reasons for this slow develop- 
ment. In the case of many periodical publica- 
tions the * line ” drawing has evident advantages. 

‘ Although halftone reproductions are now ex- 
cellently carried out in most of the magazines, 
and in very many of the weekly journals, the 
paper of the daily and the local press is often of 
too poor a quality, and the methods of printing 
are too rapid, to do full justice to a block made 
directly from the photograph. Moreover, in 
largely-circulated papers the making of electro- 
types or casts of the block — often from other 
electrotypes — which is necessary when the same 
form of pages has to be run concurrently on dif- 
ferent presses, does not tend to improve the half- 
tone image, about the fineness of which, naturally, 
the advertiser is anxious. Improvement is a 
matter of time. 


Is There a Future for the Photo- 
graphic Poster ? 


In poster work, again, there is a strong de- 
mand for color. Nearly all posters are now 
produced on the lithographic stone from the 
draughtsman’s designs. There are exceptions, 
however, and processes involving photography 
are in use, particularly for smaller work. There 
was a vogue some time ago for posters executed 
in relief, and in this case a method of photo- 
graphic reproduction proved very effective. The 
original was modeled in plaster or other material, 
and photographic reproductions in halftone 
were made, giving a startling effect of relief. 
One such had a good deal to do with the popu- 
larity of a certain breakfast food. 

But in considering poster-designing it must 
be remembered that the poster as we know it 
to-day is of surprising youth. Elsewhere than 
in Paris, which is the place of its nativity, it is 
a growth of the last twenty years, and we cannot 
help thinking that with improved methods of 


printing, side by side with a realization of the 
artistic possibilities of photography, or of photo- 
graphy combined with freehand design, there 
is a future for photography on the hoardings. 
The excellent poster of last year’s London Salon, 
embodying one of Mr. Bertram Park’s pictures, 
will be fresh in the public recollection. (It was 
reproduced in PHoro-Era, November, 1911.) 

Both advertisers and guardians of civic beauty 
are calling out for more art in the poster, and, 
as the advertiser very well knows, the more 
artistic the poster, other things being equal, the 
greater will be its advertising-value. Already 
some of the greatest modern artists have thought 
it no condescension to put their brush or pencil 
to the sweet uses of advertisement and decorate 
the ‘poor man’s academy.” Fred Walker’s 
* Woman in White” and Sir John Millais’ 
* Bubbles ” will be remembered, although the 
latter was not originally painted to advertise 
a brand of soap. 


The Illustrated Advertisement 


With regard to the function of illustration, 
the advertising-world is divided in opinion. 
While everyone admits that a catchy illustration 
is becoming of supreme value in an advertise- 
ment, some claim that the duty of the illustrator 
is to attract attention, and not necessarily to 
illustrate the goods, while others think that the 
picture must be an illustration of the goods 
offered. A classical figure may please the public 
eye, but it may not associate itself in the public 
mind with a fountain-pen. The illustration of 
the thing advertised is the more generally prac- 
tised, and nowhere to a greater extent than 
among the advertisers of photographic goods ; 
indeed, we have it on the authority of an adver- 
tising expert of wide experience that the article 
which has been given more attention by adver- 
tisement illustrators than any other is the camera. 


Where the Photograph Scores 


It is as a demonstration of actuality that 
photography comes in. One of the first of the 
photographic advertisements boomed a certain 
food for infants, and although, when reproduced 
by coarsely-screened halftone blocks, it was less 
pleasing than the creation of a draughtsman 
would have been, its advertising-appeal was all 
the greater; for it showed a real baby, and, 
after all, the photograph is inherently truthful, 
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whereas there is no guaranty that the artist 
would not draw upon his imagination. 

Not all things, however, are advertised by 
photographs of fat babies, and the finding of 
suitable models is a difficulty. The frequency 
with which a pretty girl uses a dentifrice, or 
works a typewriter, or goes into ecstasies over a 
jar of jam, has some psychological significance 
behind it. A hesitating purchaser may be 
brought to a right decision because he subcon- 
sciously associates the article in question with 
pretty and pleasant things. At the same time, 
wavy-haired and pointed-chinned insipidity will 
not do. The great desiderata in a model are 
character and intelligence, coupled with refine- 
ment of face and elegance of bearing. In 
America, where advertising by photography has 
forged ahead, at any rate, in the magazines, a 
graceful but not goddess-like lady, photographed 
in the saloon of a train, has established the repu- 
tation of one railway company for luxurious 
traveling. In America, by the way, railway 
advertising is chiefly concerned with pointing out 
the comfort of travel; in this country, with the 
views en route. Also in America, a photograph 
of a picturesque old washerwoman, who would be 
seized upon with avidity by the traveling picture- 
maker, has given a tremendous boom to a 
certain soap. 


Points in Pictorial Advertising 


The first principle of advertising is said to be 
repetition, and although this is a matter for the 
afivertising agent rather than the original de- 
signer, there is one phase of it which is worth 
while bearing in mind. Some of the most suc- 
cessful advertisements have been a series of 
poses of a single figure. The colored chef who 
points out the merits of a certain sauce never 
does it in quite the same way in two issues 
together. There is repetition of essentials, 
coupled with a variety of attitude or expression. 
And it is possible that a series of photographs 
around a central idea might appeal to an adver- 
tiser, whereas a single picture would fail to 
interest him. 

The cardinal thing to be regarded is sim- 
plicity. The over-elaborated design, no matter 
how well executed, does not succeed as an adver- 
tisement. The poster has to be viewed from a 
distance, perhaps from across the street; the 
magazine advertisement has to catch the eye 
during the hurried skimming which the reader 
devotes to the pages. It is obvious that bold- 
ness, simplicity, largeness of figure are required. 
A salient point or a suggestion may be more 
useful than a finished composition. The back- 


ground should be quite plain. Detail should 
be suppressed. One of the most successful of 
cycle advertisements shows only the handle-bar 
and a bit of the front wheel. For the sake of 
further simplification, it is sometimes an advan- 
tage to combine the photograph with a hand 
design. Perhaps a friend who is clever at this 
kind of thing will collaborate. An important 
point is the accompanying lettering. What 
applied to the central design applies equally to 
the lettering — it should not be too elaborate or 
involved. Many an advertisement has been 
spoiled by inharmonious type. We have seen 
photographie designs in which a blank space 
has been left for the display, but if it is at all 
practicable, the designer should do at least the 
larger lettering himself. 

A temptation that will come to the photo- 
grapher, particularly if he has failed to realize 
the sublime, will be to resort to the humorous 
and grotesque, sometimes even to attempt the 
inverted advertisement which seems to cry down 
the thing it advertises. A successful instance 
is the poster showing the hurried exit of the 
Follies’ audience, but obviously this kind of 
thing would not apply to soup, and really it 
is so seldom successful that it is better avoided. 
Restraint should characterize excursions into 
the grotesque and the humorous, and it should 
not be forgotten that there are people who are 
unfavorably influenced by the association of a 
particular article with a grotesque figure or idea. 
For the same reason, the introduction of animals, 
especially into advertisements of foods intended 
for human consumption, should be avoided. On 
the other hand, the * jolly”’ has very great ad- 
vertising-value. One likes to see the jolly 
wagoner drink his cup of steaming cocoa, and 
the photograph of a couple of round-faced 
youngsters on a snowy day snowballing or blow- 
ing vigorously into their mittened hands is a 
better advertisement of some medicament for 
chapped and irritated skin than any number of 
ladies holding out hands the soreness of which 
is palpably overdrawn. 


Ideas at a Premium 


The scope for the man of ideas in advertise- 
ment designing is illimitable. Plus a camera, he 
should be a factor to be reckoned with. Busi- 
ness is so keen, the demand for new ideas is so 
strong, that the advertising agent of all people 
cannot afford to close his doors even to the most 
casual amateur. Indeed, if the hand which the 
amateur has had in the making of big advertise- 
ments were disclosed, it would probably surprise 
most of us. — The Amateur Photographer. 
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Spring-Pictures 


WILLIAM 


FTER a hard, cold winter in our north- 
ern climate the first mild days, which 
herald the approach of warm weather 

and the awakening of nature from her long 
winter-sleep, are a source of pleasure to many. 
Each season of the year may claim beauties and 
a chance for recreation exclusively its own, but 
the increasing opportunities to take extended 
rambles afield call the nature-lover out to see the 
beginnings of plant-life when “the budding 
twigs spread out their fan to catch the breezy 
air,” and the soft clouds float overhead in an 
atmosphere made hazy by the steam arising 
from a moisture-laden earth. 

As the season advances the tender, pale greens 
of grass and foliage against the soft blues and 
grays of the sky are in strong contrast to the 
sparkling brilliancy of sunlit snow with its blue 
and violet shadows on a clear, crisp winter-day ; 
while a group of blossom-covered fruit trees 
filling the air with sweet perfume is worth going 
well out of one’s way to see — and smell. 

Considering the matter broadly from a photo- 
graphic standpoint, there are so many pictorial 
subjects in nature which may convey the spirit 
of spring-time — to say nothing of such farm- 
scenes as ploughing and planting for those who 
prefer genre-studies — that I shall, in making a 
few suggestions as to treatment, divide the sub- 
jects into two general classes, viz: landscapes, 
and plants or tree-branches at close range. 

Trees in early spring are, from a technical 
standpoint, easier to photograph than at any 
other season, since the absence of foliage allows 
more light to penetrate the shadows and so 
makes it possible to obtain soft gradations of 
tone in the negative. Considering the matter 
pictorially, much care is needed to arrange such 
a composition in order to avoid the confusing 
and irritating effect caused by including a net- 
work of bare branches, which are particularly 
bad when seen in shadow against a bright sky. 
The result is a meaningless mosaic of light spots 
and dark lines. The remedy is to exclude — 
as far as possible — such portions of the subject 
from the field of the lens; or else to retire a 
sufficient distance so that the separate twigs and 
small branches may blend into a more homo- 
geneous mass, as is the case when a group of 
trees appears in the middle distance — in other 
words, what is called an open landscape. 

Should the subject require trees in the fore- 
ground, however, as is the case with a tree-lined 
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roadway, or woodland composition, let those 
in the foreground be of sufficient size and, if 
possible, of interesting shape, to concentrate 
interest on the trunks, and allow, at most, only 
a part of the larger limbs above to appear in the 
picture. Focus on the nearest trunk and work 
with the lens at a sufficiently-large aperture to 
soften detail in the distant trees and thus help 
to overcome any harsh, wiry effect. Best of all, 
to add to the charm of leafless wood-interiors, 
is the misty atmosphere so characteristic of 
quiet, warm days in spring when the air is lumi- 
nous with diffused sunshine. Some very beau- 
tiful effects are produced when a thick fog 
prevails, as the phantom-like delicacy of the 
more remote objects greatly simplifies the compo- 
sition and emphasizes any particularly beautiful 
lines in the foreground. 

A good time to look for pictures is just after 
a shower; for rolling, vaporous clouds, break- 
ing away, often transform what might otherwise 
be a commonplace, uninteresting subject into a 
beautiful picture. 

None of the scenes suggested is very difficult 
to photograph successfully. Given an ortho- 
chromatic plate — preferably a backed or double- 
coated one — the exposure in usual conditions 
can be estimated by consulting the tables pub- 
lished monthly in this magazine. The only 
times when special care is required is in early 
morning or late afternoon when the sun is shi- 
ning through a yellow haze. In these conditions 
the actinic quality of the light is less than its 
visual brightness might lead one to think, so 
underexposure must be guarded against. Here 
is just where the advantages of Ortho. or Iso. 
plates are strongly shown by their extra sensi- 
tiveness to yellow light. 

A ray-filter is not required so frequently at 
this season of the year, except in the case of a 
landseape with delicate clouds. 

Later on, many tempting subjects are pre- 
sented when the trees are arrayed in their tender 
green foliage, particularly in the woods; but to 
avoid disappointment, one must take care to 
separate color from tone. It happens often 
that the values of several clearly defined eon- 
trasting colors are virtually alike, and, when this 
is the case, a photograph shows a flatness not 
felt when looking at the original scene. The 
(difference between tonal- and color-contrasts 
brings to mind a spring-study of swamp-oaks 
which I painted in the woods several seasons 
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ago. The tree-trunks were the light-gray tint 
characteristic of this kind of oak, while the 
yellow-green foliage in sunshine was very nearly 
as high in key as the glimpses of sky visible— 
the latter by contrast appeared almost a blue- 
violet in color ; so the tonal scale was very short 
and, when a photograph was made of the paint- 
ing, the reproduction had more the effect of a 
dull day than one of sunshine. 

As a rule, it is better to make the exposure 
when the foliage is somewhat in shadow, unless 
the leaves in sunlight appear against a somewhat 
darker background. In some cases a rather 
deep ray-filter is of much value, if carefully 
used, to emphasize the visual brilliancy of the 
delicate light greens. 


Fruit-trees in blossom are so pleasing to the 
eye, that it is a temptation to waste material 
upon them ; but the result is almost sure to prove 
unsatisfactory if an entire tree is shown. It is 
much better to exclude all but a few branches, 
or to confine the subject to a single spray of 
blossoms. This brings us to the consideration 
of foreground-studies and the decorative treat- 
ment of plant-forms, either out-of-doors or in 
the studio. 

Among the many subjects, adapted to decora- 
tive panels and the like — which are at their 
best in spring — the branches of the apple-tree 
must not be overlooked. Very interesting re- 
sults can be obtained sometimes, by placing the 
camera near the trunk of the tree and focusing 
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THE PLOWMAN 


upon a few of the drooping branches. The 
background must be subdued in character. 

Ferns also are best photographed in spring- 
time while they are fresh and not hidden 
by dense undergrowth. (ood effects may be 
obtained by choosing a clump at the base of a 
large tree-trunk when the latter is in shadow. 
The exposure depends largely upon how near 
the camera is to the plant, but with the lens six 
to eight feet away, one-half to one second with 
stop F/11 (U.S. No. 8) would be about right 
for a fast plate in a good light. 

Many other subjects might be mentioned, but 
it is useless to try to enumerate them all, so I 
will refer briefly to the handling of such plants 
as are best photographed indoors, either because 
their delicate nature renders it difficult to avoid 
motion by a slight breath of wind, or when it is 
desirable to exercise greater control over the 
lighting than is possible out-of-doors. 

The light of a north window is to be pre- 
ferred ; or, if that is not possible, a west or east 
window may be used, for morning and afternoon 
work respectively. The object is to obtain uni- 
form strength of illumination as a standard from 
which to estimate exposure. 

Large sheets of mounting-paper, or strips of 
plain neutral-tinted wall-paper make good back- 
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grounds, which should be far enough away not 
to receive shadows cast by the subject, and also 
to be slightly out of focus. 

Place the receptacle which contains the sub- 
ject upon a small stand or box which can easily 
be moved about and allows one to study the 
changes caused by variation in lighting. Do 
not hesitate to try the effect of side, front, or 
rear light, for by so doing you may get some 
novel result which would not have been thought 
of in advance. From a record standpoint, how- 
ever, a diffused side-light will usually bring out 
the structural details better than any other. If 
pink or yellow tints are strongly in evidence, a 
ray-filter should always be used. It is best to 
find the correct exposure by a few trials, after 
which it will be easier to make allowance for 
variations due to color, etc., if future exposures 
are made in the same room. I find that the 
correct time for most of my exposures in the 
light of an ordinary room is from one to three 
minutes with stop F/16 and a four-times ray- 
filter on the lens. 

When arranging the subject, aim to get just 
the degree of contrast desired. Preserve it in 
the negative by using a rather weak developer 
and stop its action before the highlights become 
opaque in the negative. 
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Reflecting-Cameras for Other than Speed Work 


BY C. H. CLAUDY 


* ELL, I'd like to own a reflecting, 
but I don’t feel that I can afford so 
much money for a camera which 

is adapted to nothing but high-speed photo- 

graphy.” 

Thus, many a photographer who has been 
thoroughly convinced, either by dealer, friend or 
advertisement, of the merits of a reflecting- 
‘amera, but who, seeing the claims made for the 
focal-plane shutter invariably a part of this type of 
instrument, concludes that because it is specially 
constructed to make pictures of rapidly-moving 
objects, therefore it is of no use in any other 
department of photographic work. 

That such a conclusion is entirely unwar- 
ranted I know from long personal experience. 
If photographers could realize the joy of a 
composition, right side up, on the ground-glass, 
plus the possibility of an exposure at any 
instant — without waiting for a head to be 
removed from cloth, holder inserted, slide 
drawn, etc. —a dozen reflecting-cameras would 
sell where one sells now, is my belief. Having 
no connection with the makers of such instru- 
ments, I nevertheless feel that if more of such 
instruments were used, there would be a marked 
increase in the quality of work turned out by 
that mythical person, the “average amateur.” 

Take, for consideration, the subject of land- 
scape-photography from the pictorial standpoint. 
If any one arises to confute me with the state- 
ment that I am not, and do not profess to be, 
a pictorialist, and therefore have no business to 
try to show a pictorialist what tools he should 
use for his work, I can point to the vendor of 
brushes and paints who advises the artist as to 
quality of bristles or color, or to that teacher of 
vocal music who cannot sing a note. _Pictorialist 
I am not, but it is not from a lack of knowledge 
of at least the proper tools. 

The great advantage of the reflecting-camera 
for landscape-work is the ease with which it allows 
the pictorialist to shift his position, to travel all 
about any given scene and watch, as he walks, 
the shifting composition as it changes upon 
the ground-glass. The advocate of the stand- 
camera may perhaps argue that time is nothing 
in art, and that, so be it you have enough 
fleeting minutes at your command, you can take 
down and set up the stand-camera at all points 
of a given scene and do as well as with the 
reflecting. But while time may be nothing in art, 
patience is something of a factor in humanity, 


and the most enthusiastic of landscape-photo- 
graphers can weary of setting up and taking 
down a stand-camera. 

This ability to see the scene from an ever- 
changing view-point, and the opportunity to 
study those minute changes in the light — those 
nuances of tone and color — made by a shift in 
the angle between sunlight, object and camera, 
is the one, and overpowering, argument in favor 
of the reflecting for landscape-work, beside which 
all other arguments for any other type of 
instrument must prove ineffective — at least, to 
any one who has tried and proved it all for 
himself. 

To be quite fair, it is only right to say that 
the disadvantages of the reflecting-camera for 
landscape, or any other type of pictorial work, is 
the temptation to use it at the height of the 
waist-line, instead of at eye-height, and the 
absence of anything in the nature of a swing- 
back. Swing-backs are of minor importance in 
landscape-work, and a tripod, to be used when 
finally the proper view-point is determined by 
experimental examination, overcomes the worst 
of these disadvantages, so that neither one 
applies with really any force. 

In architectural. photography — that is, the 
photographing of anything with straight lines — 
it is true that the absence of a swing-back and 
its companion piece, the rising-front, puts the 
operator, who must do without them, at a serious 
disadvantage. While reflecting-cameras are built 
with a rising-front, there is none —at least, 
none which I have ever seen — equipped with a 
swing-back, for reasons which are obvious to 
any one who understands the principle on which 
this type is built. Nevertheless, the same ease 
of composition which makes it the camera pur 
excellence for landscape-work, recommends it for 
use on buildings, and for detailed pictures of 
cornices, gates, pillars, ete. 

If it is not possible to avoid the distortion in 
the field, then that distortion must be corrected 
in the laboratory. Luckily, a means is at the 
disposal of the reflex-camera owner by which 
this can be done. If it is necessary to elevate 
the camera to get in the view a tall pillar, the 
pillar will seem to lean backwards in the result- 
ing print. But if the negative is properly 
inclined in an enlarging-lantern at the time the 
print is made, and a short-focus lens with small 
stop is employed in making that enlargement, 
it is not only possible, but perfectly easy, to 
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produce an adequately-proportioned print from 
a distorted negative. Personally, I find it much 
easier to get with a four by five reflecting instru- 
ment a distorted view of a_ building, and 
straighten out the result in the darkroom, than 
I do to carry a heavy stand-camera, tripod and 
outfit, in order to have the use of a swing-back. 

For portrait-work, I venture to say the reflect- 
ing is really the ** one and only ” camera 
that as soon as it is possible to obtain a specially- 
built portrait-camera of reflex type for a sum 
not more than fifty per cent greater than one 
must pay now for a studio-camera, every up-to- 
date studio in the country will have one. 

At the present time, the portrait-photographer 
uses a studio-camera, and, so far as I know, there 
is only one style of reflecting-instrument built 
strictly for professional portraiture, it is very 
expensive, and has not been commercially 
pushed. I do know, however, several studios 
for children where the reflex-type is in common 
use, and I know many amateurs who would not 
pay fifty cents for all the studio-cameras they 
could get, if they could get a reflecting for 
portrait-work! The ability to get the expression 
of the subject at the instant, and being sure of 
both focus and position of the sitter’s profile, head, 
or outline on the plate, is so advantageous that 
none of the other conveniences of the portrait- 
camera applies at all as an argument. More- 
over, the certainty of being able to cut down 
the time of exposure, by the use of the focal- 
plane shutter, is a great factor, particularly in 
home-portraiture. 

“ But the height, man, the height!” said one 
home-portrait man to me, when I thus urged 
him. ‘I can’t make a picture of a woman five 
feet eight inches tall from a view-point only 
three and one-half feet from the ground — I 
want to get up in the air. She doesn’t want to 
look a giantess, you know!” 

And to my mild question, “* Have you ever 
thought of standing on a stool while using a 
reflecting-camera ?”’ he had no answer to return! 

As for its advantages with children’s pictures, 
I do not see how there can be any argument at 
all. There is no other instrument which will 
permit the catching of the wanted glimpse of 
childish action in the playground or anywhere 
out-of-doors — but I suppose such subjects prop- 
erly belong to the domain of speed-work. 

However, the posed genre picture is certainly 
not speed-work, and more particularly that most 
fascinating of pursuits, the chase of the elusive 
series. 

Whether it is the influence of the motion-pic- 
ture, excerpts from a roll of which can be made 
into charming sequent-pictures of any scene, or 





more, 


whether it is the inherent difficulty of the work, 
it is a fact that the series of two, three or more 
pictures which show the successive stages of 
some one thing is coming more and more into 
favor among many amateurs whose photographic 
enthusiasm needs an occasional stimulus to keep 
it at the proper speed. 

For these pictures there is no camera like the 
reflecting, for no other camera will permit the 
instantaneous making of a picture as soon as what 
is wanted is seen upon the ground-glass — far 
better a small scale focusing-kodak for such a 
purpose than any stand-camera, no matter how 
elaborate. With the kodak comes guess-work 
on the distance, while with the reflecting there is 
no focusing-problem at all, and as the difference 
in time between desire to make a picture, and 
actually making it, is merely the time of the 
nervous reaction from brain to finger — plus the 
slight “lag” of perhaps the twentieth of a 
second to swing the mirror out of the way — 
there can be little excuse of, “ I was too late, the 
expression I wanted had passed,” from the user 
of a reflecting-camera in genre series-pictures. 

For copying-purposes, the reflecting is certainly 
not the instrument par excellence — one would 
rather have a stand, a skylight, an adjustable 
easel, and a half dozen motions to the front and 
back of the camera. Nevertheless, while not 
the best instrument for such work, copying can 
be done with instruments of the reflex-type, and, 
once in a while, done better with such instru- 
ments than even with a regular copying outfit. 

For all small copying, miniatures, daguerreo- 
types, small photographs, painting, ete., this 
camera does excellently. When I want to make 
a copy, I take an old kitchen-table out on a 
porch, nail a board at right-angles to one end of 
it for a copy-holder, and then, with the center of 
the copy opposite the center of the lens, pro- 
ceed — with all the ease in the world — to focus 
through the hood. The crossed lines on the 
ground-glass in the reflecting show whether or not 
the camera is “square” with the copy. A 
further aid in lining up the camera with the 
copy is a straight pencil-line down the center of 
the table. The beauty of this make-shift scheme 
is the ability it gives to change the lighting on 
the copy. Indoors, with a heavy stand-camera 
or a copying-camera, easel, etc., one has, usually, 
to take the light as one finds it, and that is not 
always the best, particularly with polished-sur- 
face objects or those which demand special 
treatment of light, such as very rough-surface 
oil-paintings or daguerreotypes. Out-of-doors 
on the poreh, one gets not only a very even, 
soft light, but one can shift the table, reflex and 
copy with the minimum of trouble. 
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For all out-of-door work, besides the simplest 
of snap-shotting, the reflecting-instrument has a 
decided advantage over the ordinary type of 
hand-camera, quite apart from either its shutter 
or its speed, its ease of focusing or its visibility 
of the image right side up. 

What causes the greatest number of failures 
in out-of-door photography’ Failure to judge 
the proper exposure is responsible for more 
“might have beens” than any other one thing. 
Failure to judge the proper exposure of objects 
in shadow is due largely to the inability — with- 
out long experience — to estimate the difference 
in the actinic power of the light between shadow 
and sunlight, between open landscapes and close 
views under trees, ete. 

The stand-camerist is more successful here 
than his brother with the hand-camera, for two 
reasons: the one is, that having the ready means 
to make a short time-exposure, he does so when 
opportunity arises; the other, that it is much 

sasier to judge of variations of light when the 
image is seen on the ground-glass than when it 
is seen by the eye in nature. . Why, I do not 
know —though every one knows it is so— but 
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many photographers discard both note-books 
and meters and depend entirely upon the ap- 
pearance of the image on the ground-glass for 
an exposure-guide out-of-doors. 

With the reflecting one sees the image ona 
ground-glass, and ean judge better of the time 
of exposure than with the ordinary hand-camera 
in which the ground-glass is not used —an 
advantage which has nothing to do per se with 





those other advantages of composition and 
certainly of focus. ‘These, in themselves, are 
sufficient reasons to convince anyone who ever 
has used the reflecting that this so-called speed- 
‘anera is one of the most adaptable and con- 
venient of instruments for almost any photo- 
graphic purpose. 


“2 


PHOTOGRAPHY is as much an accomplishment 
as is the mastery of painting, sculpture, music 
and poetry, and contributes quite as much to 
our joy and welfare. Indeed, a picture-photo- 
graph is a word-picture, in language that all 
may understand, and embodies all the elements 
of a fine art. David J. Cook. 
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Flower-Photography as a Hobby for the 
Professional Photographer 


CLAUDE L. POWERS 


OR the past twenty-five years more inter- 
est has been taken in nature-study than 
at any previous time. The knowledge 

of flowers, ferns, animals and birds, which was 
known formerly by only a few, is now the com- 
mon knowledge of the school children of even 
the lower grades. Of the many reasons for this 
change, probably photography has had its share 
in arousing interest in out-door life and to open 
one’s eyes to the charms and beauties of nature. 
Coincident with this movement we see an unfor- 
tunate change in the business-world, which does 
not produce as good results. With the growth 
of immense cities, and the consequent speciali- 
zation of industry, many individuals are required 
to do one special thing and to shut their eyes to 
everything else. This has resulted in the early 
breaking-down of the health of many a capable 
business-man. It is stated that most business- 
men are worn out at an early age because their 
systems wear out —not from physical exhaus- 
tion, but because they had nothing to take up 
their minds when they were not engaged in 
their work. The man who is making a hard 
fight for success in his business is sure to worry 
out of business-hours, if his mind is not diverted 
with something else. 

Without doubt greater efficiency is produced 
by specialization ; but we must realize that with 
the new conditions we ought to change some of 
our present ways of living. The man who 
wishes to make the most of his business, needs 
to have something to take up his mind during 
spare moments. ‘To collect colored strings, or 
pictures from Puck, might be better than noth- 
ing. We cannot all apply the philosophy of 
Chwang T’se when he says — “ The legs of the 
stork are long, the legs of the duck are short: 
you cannot make the legs of the stork short, 
neither can you make the legs of the duck long. 
Why worry?” It is a proved fact that the 
man or woman of varied interests lives longer 
and gets more real satisfaction out of life than 
the person whose full time is occupied in some 
special line of work. Charles Lamb says that 
every man should have a hobby and this is espe 
cially true to-day. 

Amateur photography has proved itself one 
of the very best of hobbies for the busy person, 
inasmuch as it takes him out-of-doors, and rests 
the mind which is tired from the cares and 


worries of commercial life. But what shall we 
recommend for the professional photographer ? 
He, too, needs a hobby ; for what more trying 
work can be found than that of the studio? Of 
business-men, the professional photographer is 
mentioned most often as one who cares for the 
beautiful. If so, where can he get more inspi- 
‘ation than in nature-study with the camera ? 
Of course one may pursue nature-study without 
the aid of the camera; but the pleasure derived 
from walks along the roadside, or rambles over 
hills and meadows, is much greater when one 
has a camera with him. 

It is difficult to recommend the kind of appa- 
ratus to use in any particular class of work. 
Camera-users usually have their favorite lenses 
and outfits, which may be used if a reasonable 
amount of care is exercised. The following 
suggestions are given in the hope that they 
will help the beginner over difticulties which he 
is sure to encounter. 

Some flowers can he photographed easily in 
their habitats, and such pictures, when well 
taken, have a charm not always to be found in 
studio.work. . With such flowers as the Indian 
Pipe, Trailing Arbutus, Arrow-head and Pick- 
erel Weed, there is nearly as much sentiment 
attached to their environments as there is to 
the flowers themselves. The pictures of some 
varieties of ferns would seem incongruous if 
photographed away from their natural sur- 
roundings by the side of a winding stream, 
perhaps, or nestled close to a mossy tree-trunk, 
or against the rocky ledge to which they cling. 

Some flowers are found so hidden in the 
woods —as the Wild Ginger, Spring Beauty 
and Hepatica — that their delicate blossoms can- 
not be pictured satisfactorily in the field and 
these must be photographed indoors. 

Pictorial workers can find throughout the 
season flowers and grasses that have great pos- 
sibilities as decorative studies. These can be 
taken to the studio and properly arranged with 
suitable lighting and background-effects. 

For flowers to be photographed in the studio, 
good results can be obtained with a portrait-out- 
fit, if the lens is not of too long focus, and is 
stopped down until the definition is pleasing. 
If for some subjects the portrait-lens does not 
give satisfactory results, a wide-angle lens will 
be found useful. 

16] 











A word of caution might be given here: some 
flowers seem to need a great deal of detail all 
over the picture to bring out their real beauty. 
Others need a much softer effect, which can be 
obtained by using a larger stop. 

To photograph flowers and ferns in the fields 
and woods the regular view-camera, found in 
every studio, can be used. Here a light-weight 
vamera is to be preferred, for oftentimes the 
choicest specimens of flowers are found in the 
deepest woods, or up the steep mountain-side. 
If one has too heavy an outfit to carry, an other- 
wise pleasant and profitable walk might prove a 
very tiresome one. 

The one thing most needful for successful out- 
of-door nature-work is a goodly supply of Job- 
like patience. If, however, after waiting two 
hours for a suitable light, or for the wind to stop 


J ACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 
CLAUDE L. POWERS 


blowing, one gets something extra good, there is 
a thrill of satisfaction which more than compen- 
sates for the time which virtually seemed to be 
wasted. To produce satisfactory photographs 
in work of this kind, too much cannot be said 
about the quality of the negative; do not think 
that a poor negative can be patched up and 
make a good print. In work which, in a way, 
you are doing for the pleasure there is in it, do 
not reduce this pleasure by producing inferior 
results ; be sure that the negative is all that can 
be desired, and then do as much patching as is 
found necessary. 

One of the signs of the times is the increasing 
demand for orthochromatic plates, in nearly all 
classes of work. This shows an increasing desire 
for correct color-values. There are many good 
plates of this class which, with a color-screen, 
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DUTCHMAN’S BREECHES 
CLAUDE L. POWERS 


will produce excellent results. Owing to the 
wide range of colors in flowers, it might be wise 
for the novice to experiment a little with the 
different brands of color-sensitive plates. Some 
are better adapted to blue, and others to yellow 
and red flowers. 

Of the many good developers, pyro still takes 
the lead in this class of work, as well as in 
nearly every other, as I find that it brings out 
detail in the shadows, without overdeveloping 
the highlights. 

The prints from flower-negatives may be 
made on gaslight-papers, and good results will 
be obtained; but for the most delicate grada- 
tion in the highlights, platinum paper stands at 
the head of the list. 

A suggestion might not be amiss to those 
who bring to the studio specimens to be photo- 





graphed. Do not try to group too many flow- 
ers. A spray with two or three blossoms makes 
a better composition than does a bunch. 

There are many photographers who find little 
change in their work from day to day, and it is 
not surprising that it becomes somewhat monoto- 
nous. During the spring and summer a few 
hours of each week, spent in rambling over the 
hills and meadows in quest of suitable flower- 
specimens for photographs, will give one a 
pleasure which before he has not experienced. 

How truly has Longfellow said : 


“Tf thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows, that thou would’st forget, 
If thou would’st read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills: no tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears.” 
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Why We Sometimes Get Uneven Negatives 


I. W. BLAKE 


NE of the first nuts the amateur has to 

erack, after he has learned that an 

* uneven” negative does not give a 
good print, is how to avoid making that kind of 
a negative. He has discovered that at times 
his plate, upon development, reveals abnormal 
thickness in some parts, and abnormal thinness 
ein other parts ; the sun-lit or illuminated portions 
being too thick (dense) —the result of over- 
exposure — while the dark, shadowy portions 
are too thin—the result of underexposure. 
In short, there is a complete lack of those beau- 
tiful grays or * half tones’ which, in every good 
negative, must fill in between the extremes of 
black and white. 

When we stop to think out the matter, we 
know underexposure to mean that the shadows 
were so heavy that the plate-emulsion failed to 
register or “catch ”’ all of those exquisite, trans- 
parent gradations which actually exist in all 
dark places. Furthermore, we know that the 
illuminated portions were so intensely bright that 
the plate-emulsion sucked up, swallowed and 
dligested, so to speak, those highlights long 
before the shadows were even tasted. Conse- 
quently, it is this sharply-defined manifestation 
of extremes which we are called upon to mod- 
ify, if we would make a perfect-printing negative. 

Now, since we know that this unevenness is 
caused, specifically, by both under- and over- 
exposure appearing on the same plate — which 
we will assume is as rapid a brand as the ama- 
teur can buy, a weakness of amateurs — suppose 
that we continue our investigation still further 
from the viewpoint of common sense. If our 
‘apid plate is unable to gather in all the delicacy 
of the shadows, but riots in the glory of the 
highlights, does it not stand to reason that a 
medium-speed plate would balance these widely- 
differing conditions far better than a rapid one ? 

Nine-tenths of the uneven negatives are the 
natural result of high-speed plates, and high- 
speed exposures. In other words, the  well- 
meaning plate isn’t given half a chance. It 
says to itself, “Oh, what's the use! What's 





the use of any-thing!”’ and then goes to work 
patiently to catch all that it can, so that its 
owner may boast. with made-to-order indiffer- 
ence, that he * snapped” that view in Vjuu of a 
second or even less! 

And, really now, * honest Injun.” or * speak- 
ing as man to man,” or sternly * crossing 
fingers,” or using any of those forceful adjuncts 


that make mere words so much stronger in 
meaning —wouldn’t his hearers have scorned 
him as a * tenderfoot ’’ had he dared to break 
away from kiln-dried precedent and _ state 
bravely that he had wasted, yes, actually wasted— 
as they would feel — one, or even two whole 
seconds of his breathless hurry toward Eter- 
nity — lost it through trying to make certain of 
a pertect negative at the outset / 

Did you ever notice that we seldom complain 
of the hours passed in trying to * doctor” up a 
poor negative— as wasted?’ Ah, no! It is 
only when we stop to look before we leap, in 
these hurry-scurry days, that we count the time 
as lost. Queer folks. aren’t we ? 

No, in perfect negative-making, it is not 
always the quickest bird that gets the choicest 
worm. On the contrary — excepting. of course, 
in newspaper, athletic and animal work, and in 
the photographing of children where the fastest 
plates are practically compulsory — it is the 
medium-speed plate, the medium-speed exposure, 
and the medium-speed development which will 
give us our perfect-printing negatives. 

This desirable end is attained largely through 
the latitude which we ave permitted in all the 
operations, especially during exposure. With 
these plates, it does not really matter so much 
whether we work at the half or the full second 
with 32 U. S. stop —a difference that would be 
out of the question with a lightning-speed plate. 
Moreover, in development, the present mode of 
tank-immersion brings more even results than 
was given by the old-fashioned flash-in-the-pan 
method of treatment. 

Nevertheless. judgment must be exercised in 
the photographing of any view. The amateur 
who attempts to get vev/ pictures at high noon, 
in the extremes of sunlight and shadow, is facing 
difficulties. We all know that any scene is 
made beautiful only through the soft gradation 
of its lights and darks, and this we cannot hope 
to get beneath the vertical rays of mid-day. 
We must be fair to the view, fair to the time of 
day. fair to the plate, fair to its exposure and 
development, if we expect the forthcoming 
negative to give back to us the fairest result in 
return for our labor. 

There is another variety of uneven negative. 
This comes when a print or an engraving, in 
being copied, is not fastened properly to its 
support. Any looseness, lopping, or buckling of 
the paper —that is, any deviation from a_per- 
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SHOWY LADY’S SLIPPER 


fectly flat surface, will show in the negative as 
being slightly out of focus. The back support 
should be, preferably, a firm, steady wooden 
box. Wooden, because cardboard, no matter 
how carefully propped upright against a stack 
of books such as the careless worker is most 
likely to use, cannot be relied upon safely. to 
preserve that exact right-angle to the lens, 
which accurate copying demands. 

But there is still another snag which we all. 
as amateurs, have struck at some period of our 


FRED 8. PIPER 


experience. ‘This, is to get an uneven print from 
a negative that is sharp and clean. The print, 
in places, looks blurred. This may be due to 
the printing-frame backboard not being smoothly 
padded, or the brass spring-arms that clamp the 
backboard in position may have weakened 
through use. An extra pad of thin felt, and a 
little bending back of the spring-arms, will give 
better contact between paper and negative, and 
ensure an even print. Attention to one’s photo- 
graphic apparatus will save many annoyances. 
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Significant Art-Activity 

WAVE of popular interest in art is 

sweeping over the land. Many of our 
public-spirited men who have founded and in- 
augurated great educational enterprises in art 
have come to the conclusion that the apprecia- 
tive public should assume the responsibility of 
their future maintenance. Thus, Eben Jordan, 
a prominent Boston business-man, having built 
and equipped, and maintained for three consec- 
utive seasons, the magnificent Boston Opera 
House, has placed the matter of financing this 
great enterprise in the hands of the music-loving 
public, calling for a guaranty-fund of $150,000. 
He believed that if the Boston people loved 
opera music seriously, they would contribute 
promptly and liberally to its support. He was 
not mistaken, for the necessary amount was 
soon pledged. 

The Boston Art Club, which has for its ob- 
ject the art-education of the community, has 
been animated by a desire to hold public exhibi- 
tions of the very best cotemporary American 
and European art —designed for the culture 
and education of the people and, particularly, 
the public schools, colleges and other institu- 
tions interested in art. As the execution of such 
an undertaking requires considerable money, 
the club has started a fund, the income of which 
is to provide the necessary means. It is grati- 
fying to state that the effort to establish this 
art-fund has met generous response. 

The question now is, why cannot a similar 
movement be inaugurated in favor of pictorial 
photography One remembers gratefully a 
series of honest but inadequate attempts to 
arrange and exhibit throughout this country the 
achievements of the foremost cotemporary photo- 
graphic workers. Matters of this kind must be 
conducted by men of sagacity and influence, 
experience and culture, and with ample financial 
support, in order to be entirely and permanently 
successful. In England, perhaps on account of its 
magnificent little distances,there exists a compact, 
sympathetic activity among the photographic 
societies, which makes possible semi-vearly ex- 
hibitions of pictorial photography international 
in character. Unfortunately, the expense of 
procuring and returning foreign exhibits, inclu- 
ding those from far-distant lands, falls entirely 
upon the contributors, even when prints fail of 
acceptance. If America is to be favored with 
regular exhibitions of the very best representa- 


tive photographie art, it is necessary that the 
leading photographic bodies in this country take 
immediate action with this end in view. In 
a matter of so serious a nature, it might be 
well for the amateur societies to act with so 
powerful a body as the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America, which is composed entirely of 
professional practitioners. Each amateur club 
might send a delegate to the Congress of Photo- 
graphy, which is held at the annual conventions 
of the National Association — this year at 
Philadelphia, in July. If this idea of a joint 
deliberation with a body of regular professional 
craftsmen is not feasible, then the matter may 
be safely entrusted to a congress or assembly 
of representative amateur workers. Whatever 
is contemplated, the matter of the establish- 
ment of a permanent fund — as already out- 
lined — should be of paramount importance. 
The executive committee should be composed 
of persons of unquestioned business-integrity, 
sincerity of purpose, executive ability, breadth 
of vision and acute practical judgment. Per- 
sons of authority and influence in the business- 
world are sometimes more successful in matters 
which require responsibility, judgment and tact 
than those whose station in life is less conspic- 
uous. This also holds good in soliciting finan- 
cial support or in establishing cordial relations 
between the representatives of this country and 
those of Europe, where the people are more 
conservative and less trusting than formerly. 
The administration of the affairs of the organi- 
zation suggested should include a long tenure of 
office. The customary annual change of a gov- 
erning board —so common in American _poli- 
tics — would be obviously detrimental to an 
harmonious and successful policy ; for no sooner 
has a functionary become familiar with the 
routine of his office than he is deposed, while it 
is not always certain that his successor will 
prove to be as capable. It would be unwise, 
however, to hold such a display of international 
photographic art in but one city, thus transform- 
ing the latter into a sort of Mecca, as has been 
attempted by a well-known demagogue, whose 
apparent object in life is to make photographic 
and kindred exhibitions under his control sub- 
servient to his own selfish ends. The collection 
ought to be exhibited in the principal American 
cities, and, on account of its eminently artistic 
importance, it would be gladly received by art- 
museums and art-clubs whose facilities for dis- 
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playing pictures are generally superior to those 
offered by camera-clubs. The management of 
the ideal exhibition should be characterized by 
lofty motives, purely unselfish and altruistic. 

We earnestly recommend these suggestions to 
all who are interested in pictorial photography, 
many of whom appreciate the need of energetic 
action in favor of exhibitions like those held by 
the London Salon of Photography and_ the 
Royal Photographie Society. It is a deplorable 
fact that of recent years America has had virtu- 
ally no opportunity to see a collection of the 
world’s best work in pictorial photography, 
except through photographic journals whose 
reproductions, admirable as they frequently are. 
do not possess the tonal beauty and individual 
interest of the original prints. 


Opportunities for Camera-Clubs 


HILE our photographie pictorialists are 

absorbed in the contemplation or produc- 
tion of masterpieces, they are probably unaware 
of the progress that has been made in the adap- 
tation of photography to various methods of 
investigation and research. For many years 
past photography has played a conspicuous part 
in the revelation of forged or altered signatures 
on documents, letters and cheques, which often 
has resulted in the apprehension of the male- 
factor. Also, during the prevailing unprece- 
dented activity of counterfeiters of the works of 
well-known painters, photography has rendered 
most valuable service. Deception in the matter 
of paintings is now very difficult, enlargements of 
the negatives usually disclosing the ear-marks of 
the trickster who attempts to force counterfeits 
upon unsuspecting dealers or collectors. How 
much or how little progress in the application of 
photographie science is due to amateur photo- 
graphers, themselves, is not difficult to deter- 
mine. It isa pity, however, that the photographic 
societies of this country are doing so little to aid 
the cause of civic improvement; or to aid muse- 
ums (of history, arts and sciences) and other 
public educational institutions by supplying valu- 
able photographic data. In work for the public- 
at-large, the individual can do very little alone. 
With concerted action almost any undertaking 
will be sure of success. Do they not realize the 
power of the camera—a power which is lying 
idle in their hands ? 

We frequently hear of camera-clubs falling 
into a condition of desuetude for the lack of 
some useful activity. Instead one hears of list- 
less gatherings of members, where the time is 
spent simply in smoking and telling stories —a 
state of inertia which would be the undoing of 
any club, photographie or otherwise. 


Memorial to Henry Snowden Ward 


LTHOUGH the genial, helpful and inspir- 
ing personality of the late Henry Snowden 
Ward, together with the noble and unselfish work 
he has accomplished, in themselves form a worthy 
memorial, it is gratifying to hear that one of a 
substantial nature is being contemplated by his 
many friends in England. Remembering how 
cheerfully readers of PHoro-ERaA contributed to 
the Hinton Memorial Fund a few years ago, 
the editor indulges the hope that they will show 
similar sympathetic interest in the movement 
recently inaugurated for the establishment of a 
suitable memorial to the late H. Snowden Ward. 
Subscriptions, however small, from photo- 
graphers, both professional and amateur, as well 
as camera clubs and those identified with the 
photographic trade, will be gratefully received 
and publicly acknowledged in the pages of 
PxHoto-ErAa Magazine. They may be addressed 
to Mr. Wilfred A. French, Henry Snowden 
Ward Memorial Fund, PHoro-Era, 383 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and will be 
forwarded to the treasurer of the memorial 
committee in England. 


Photo-Era Prize-Collection 


HE prints accorded prizes and honorable 

mention in the prize competitions held 
monthly by PHoro-Era during the year 1910 re- 
ceived a cordial welcome at the Illinois College of 
Photography, Effingham, Ill. They were shown 
in this well-known institution during the last two 
weeks in February, and served as subjects for 
illustration and discussion for the benefit of the 
students. The pictures were arranged in groups 
according to subjects, and, thus classified, they 
gave a fine opportunity for the pupils of the 
College to observe how individual workers treat 
the same subject; an object-lesson as valuable 
as it was unusual. 

As there was a general request from the 
public-at-large to view the collection, and which 
to allow might interrupt the College class-work, 
the exhibit was transferred in March to the 
city proper, where it was shown for the benefit 
and pleasure of the citizens of Effingham and 
vicinity. The expense of the hall hired for this 
purpose was defrayed voluntarily by a public- 
spirited citizen. 

This is an inspiring example of what may be 
expected to be done by other thoughtful citizens 
in the larger cities, in the interest of pictorial 
photography —a movement which has been 
suggested in the leading editorial of this issue, 
and one which cannot fail to engage the atten- 
tion of pictorial workers throughout this country. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 




















April-Days 


THERE is a great deal said and written, at the present 
day, about living out-of-doors. No one has thought to 
seek for the reason of the growing fondness for nature, 
but the reason is easy to find. It is due largely, if not 
wholly, to the camera. This little instrument has proved 
the lure to entice its user to the fields and woods, and to 
make him acquainted with the great out-of-doors with 
which he had formerly been on speaking-terms only. 

With the first hints of spring, the outdoor enthusiast 
betakes him to the fields and woods — glad to be alive 
and to be in the open air once more and free to enjoy 
the * uncertain glory of an April day.” 

Everywhere is seen the renewing of life. Under the 
combined magic of sun and rain, the sere, brown hills 
are rapidly changing to emerald. The trees are donning 
a misty covering which, in a few weeks, will become 
translucent green. Soft, fleecy clouds drift across the 
sky, which is of that delicate blue of which poets love to 
write. The first frail blossoms of the year begin to car- 
pet the woodland, and * birds are singing in every bush.” 

No camera is allowed to remain idle now, but is 
pressed into service. The first subject which will occur 
to the camerist is the landscape, and an April landscape, 
with its evanescent and ever-changing beauty, is a subject 
well worth studying, but a wide-spread scene, however 
charming to the eye, will not prove half so fascinating in 
a picture. When reduced to a miniature size, the scene 
loses all the delicate half-tones and fleeting shadows, 
and the picture is apt to be flat and uninteresting. If, 
on the contrary, one chooses short views, he is quite 
likely to get a picture full of interest and charm. 

The swamp in spring-time is worth a visit for its picto- 
rial possibilities. As though ready for the Spring. last 
year’s rushes still sway and bend in the wind, but their 
sturdy successors are already well above ground, and will 
soon thrust them aside. Bushes, here and there, wear a 
dress of soft green and catkins dangle from the pussy- 
willow — a sure sign that, once more, Spring is in the 
land. Then, too, in April, the swamp has pools of water 
which a few weeks later will have disappeared. They 
are a very attractive part of the composition, as they 
reflect not only the growing plants but also the clouds 
that float across the sky. 

A favorite subject for spring-scenes is the brook ; and 
surely, the amateur cannot find a more capricious subject 
or one which shows so many phases. At this season the 
brooks run full between their banks and hurry swiftly 
along their course as if they, too, rejoiced and were glad 
to add their rippling music to the spring-time chorus. 
Of the pictures sent to the Guild, nearly all of those 
which have the brook for a subject show it issuing from 
a woodland, or else pictured where a clump of trees 
makes pleasant shade. Few and far between are those 
pictures which show a brook flashing through a meadow ; 


wending its way beside a garden or a cottage, or forsak- 
ing the fields and woods — following, with many bends 
and crooks, the broad highway. 

Spring-pictures need not necessarily be limited to 
those of landscape, woodland and brook. The season's 
occupations and sports allow the camerist to introduce 
life into his picture. There is the ploughman turning 
the furrows, the gardener spading the ground for his 
early vegetables, and the fisherman whipping the streant 
for the wary trout. 

The city-dweller need not go afield for spring-pictures. 
The games which the children play in the streets are 
typical of the season. The first warm days bring out the 
boys with their marbles ; and kite-flying is a sport which 
appears simultaneously. There are many different phases 
of spring, but the point is to get a picture which shall 
be typical of spring and not of any other season of the 
year. “ The year’s at the Spring.” 

When as good a print as possible is obtained from the 
negative, the next important step is the proper mount- 
ing. It does not seem that any member of the Guild 
could have missed all of the suggestions printed in the 
Guild department in regard to the mounting; nor all of 
the admonitions in regard to the marking of prints ; yet, if 
read, such hints apparently are not heeded. Each contest 
brings prints either poorly mounted or not mounted at all. 
Others bear neither name nor address. Were it not for 
the fact that the greatest care possible is taken of pic- 
tures sent to the contests, many would be lost. The 
package may have the return-address of the sender, but 
the prints have no mark by which they may be identi- 
fied. In the December contest, some very fine pictures 
were received ; the mounts bore the name of the sender 
and of the town in which he lived. The pictures were 
sent back to the address given, and in a short time notice 
was received at PHoro-Era office that a package ad- 
dressed to John Doe was unclaimed, and, if wanted, 
stamps must be sent for its return. The stamps were 
forwarded and the package was sent back. Two or three 
weeks later, a very pert letter came from the owner of 
the prints, saying they must be returned immediately as 
they were to be used elsewhere. In his letter, he gave 
his street and number, which he had failed to mark on 
his prints. The prints were remailed at once, the 
delay being no fault of PHoro-Era. This is not the 
only case, but is cited to show that PHoro-ERa does its 
best to return prints safely, promptly and well-protected. 


An Alum Fixing-Bath 


Many of our members ask for a formula for an alum 
fixing-bath, and as they are usually in a hurry for an 
answer the formula is sent to them by mail. As inquir- 
ies for this formula are increasing, it is printed here- 
with for the benefit of individual inquirers, and also for 
the Guild at large. 
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BABY’S PET 

J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 
FIRST PRIZE 
HOME-SCENES 


About five years ago the brothers Lumiére and their 
co-worker, Professor Seyewetz, conducted a series of 
very careful experiments to determine whether or not a 
fixing-bath which contained alum was superior to the 
plain or acid fixing-baths. They proved conclusively 
that the alum fixing-bath was superior in every respect, 
and the result of their experiments is the following for- 
mula which has never been materially altered by them, 
though it was formulated several years ago: Hypo, 
3 0z.; sodium-bisulphite lye, 100 to 150 minims ; chrome 
alum, 50 grains; water, 20 oz. Dissolve in the order 
given. 

Chrome alum is commended instead of the ordinary 
alum for two reasons. First, it takes only one-third as 
much of the chrome as it does of the ordinary alum of 
commerce. Second, chrome alum hardens the gelatine 
so that it will resist a temperature of 212° F.— the 
boiling-point of liquids. 





To prepare the solution, dissolve the hypo in half of 
the amount of water called for in the formula, the alum 
and the sodium sulphite in the other half, and, when 
dissolved, mix the two solutions. 

A formula for an alum fixing-bath in which sodium 
acetate is used in the place of sodium bisulphite is thus 
given by Professor Namias: Hypo, 5 oz.; chrome alum, 
40 grains ; sodium acetate, 125 grains; water, 20 oz. It 
is asserted that this bath will keep much longer than 
one prepared with sodium bisulphite. 

A formula for an alum fixing-bath in which commer- 
cial, instead of chrome, alum is used, is given by 
Mr. William Kunz.: Hypo, 16 0z.; sodium bisulphite, 
400 grains; powdered alum, 1 0z.; water, 64 0z. Dis- 
solve the hypo in the water, and when thoroughly dis- 
solved add the other chemicals. This bath is easy to 
prepare and will keep clear until exhausted. If desired 
for plates only, chrome alum may be substituted. 
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Method 


THE best results cannot be obtained from any kind of 
work, unless it is performed in accordance with some 
routine-system well established, and adhered to strictly. 
System is now considered of so much importance that 
scientific men make it a regular study, and spend much 
time and thought to devise ways of labor- and time- 
saving. Even the motions are studied which are 
employed by a workman in his daily toil, with a view to 
eliminate all those which are superfluous, and to retain 
only those which are necessary to perform the task in 
hand. An example of useless and superfluous motions is 
that of a man who makes several flourishes with his pen 
before he actually puts it to the paper. The time con- 
sumed in these motions is sufficient for him to write two 
or three words. 


TUESDAY’S WORK 

F. H. KNICKERBOCKER 
SECOND PRIZE 
HOME-SCENES 


Many amateurs, I regret to say, have little or no sys- 
tem in their work, and, consequently, they employ 
superfluous motions and waste much valuable time. 
This lack of system is the direct cause of most of their 
failures. 

There are several definitions of the word, system. 
Those with which the amateur should concern himself 
are, first, an assemblage of objects arranged in regular 
subordination, or after some distinct method; second, 
complete principles arranged in a rational dependence on 
each other. 

The first relates to the method by which the amateur 
arranges and stores his photographic apparatus; the 
second, to the manner in which he pursues his photo- 
graphic work, both in the field and at home. The editor 
of the Guild has urged often the advantage of a syste- 
matic arrangement of one’s outfit, and has given detailed 
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SWEETHEARTS 
HENRY UHL 
THIRD PRIZE 
HOME-SCENES 


directions which were simple and easy to follow. They 
are here repeated in brief for the benefit of our new 
members, for each day sees added to our membership- 
list both beginners and advanced amateurs. If one has 
a closet or a cupboard which he may use exclusively for 
his chemicals, then his method should be to classify them 
and to keep each kind by itself. Developers, whether 
in paper, glass tubes or bottles, should be marked each 
with its specific name and, in addition, should bear full 
directions for use. If developers are in paper packages, 
the packages themselves should be stored in a screw-top 
glass-can; and, to ensure their preservation, a piece of 
calcium chloride should be placed in the jar. The cal- 
cium chloride has a great affinity for moisture and will 
absorb it if there is any present, and thus prevent its 
action on the other chemicals. The toning-solutions 
should be kept on a different shelf from that of the 
developers, and they, too, should be marked with name 
and method of use. Powdered chemicals, like the sodas, 
should be put either into glass cans or bottles. Any 
chemicals not in frequent use, and stored in bottles 
closed with ordinary corks, should have paraffin-wax 
melted and poured over both cork and neck of the 
bottles to prevent the oxidization of the contents. 

A very fine plan is to make a list of the contents of 
the cupboard and to paste it on the inside of the cup- 
board-door. Then, one can see at a glance what chemi- 
cals he possesses and, also, whether or not he has the 
particular one he wishes to use. This chemical list is to 
the photographer what the grocery-list is to the house- 
keeper, and should be used with like system. For 
example, when any particular household article is nearly 
gone, the housekeeper notes the fact on the list, and 
includes the article in her next order. So, thanks to her 
system of recording and ordering, she never is out of 
butter, sugar, eggs, etc., at the critical moment when 
such articles are wanted. 

If the cupboard is large enough to contain one’s 
developing-, printing- and toning-apparatus, these, too, 
should have their special places and, after use, should be 





restored to these places. The toning-tray should be 
kept separate from the developing-tray, and the hypo- 
trays should be separate from both. Printing-frames 
should not be allowed to come into contact with chemi- 
cals —as often happens through careless methods — for 
a chemical may be the means of ruining what otherwise 
would have been a fine print. “ Waste not, want not,” 
is the motto which the amateur must heed at every stage 
of his work, and carelessness in one’s work is but 
another name for waste. 

When one’s photographic paraphernalia is arranged 
after an approved system, the time to assemble the 
articles needed for any phase of one’s work is reduced to 
a minimum. Then, too, it adds to one’s pleasure and 
comfort to be able to put the hand at the moment on 
any one thing desired. In time the task becomes 
mechanical, and one can perform it almost in the dark ; 
for the body is a willing servant, and obeys the subcon- 
scious mind almost as quickly as it does the conscious. 
If this assertion seems strange, consider for a moment the 
act of dressing. The active mind is not conscious of 
each article of dress as it is assumed, but may be busy 
in plans for the day’s work. It is the subconscious mind 
that directs the movements of the hands in the put- 
ting-on of the garments, and it is only when a needed 
article has been mislaid that the active mind takes 
charge of the task and concerns itself to recall where the 
missing garment has been placed. 

Properly to classify and store one’s negatives requires 
another sort of system, and each amateur must work out 
his own. The editor has found that the most convenient 
system for herself is to store negatives in chronological 
order, numbering them consecutively, and to record both 
number and name ina book. The different subjects are 
sub-classified under portraits, genre-studies, landscapes, 
interiors, marines, architecture, still-life, decorative, ete. 
Each negative, as it is made, is recorded in the chrono- 
logical index and also in the particular class to which it 
belongs. Thus, when a certain negative is desired, it is 
first sought in its class, and then is found easily by num- 
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ber, since the numbers are in regular order. 
amateurs make an index for each class, number it sepa- 


rately, and begin each class with the number,one. Such 
a plan makes it more work to locate a negative, for one 
must look in his case under portraits as well as numbers ; 
whereas if the negatives are numbered consecutively 
regardless of class, one has to search for simply the 
number. If negatives are recorded under subjects only, 
the numbers are liable to become mixed, and numbers 
three, Marine, may stray into the place of number three, 
Portrait, or vice versa. 

Any amateur can construct his own negative-case from 
two or three wooden boxes. There are great possibilities 
in wooden boxes. Indeed, a book is published on the 
subject of Box-Furniture, which not only describes how 
the furniture of a house can be made entirely from 
wooden boxes, but also gives the working-plans for such 
construction. If one never has used wooden boxes in the 
making of simple articles, he should consult this book, 
which is full of clever ideas well worked out. 

A still further classification is by locality. When the 
editor visits a place and there makes a number of nega- 
tives, these are sub-classified under the name of the local- 
ity, as Nova Scotia, Bailey’s Island, Pan American Exposi- 
tion, ete. Thus, when negatives of any special locality 
are wanted, they are easily found by consulting the 
“locality ’ index. The negatives are classified under 
their respective subjects also, as well as by locality. 

Another handy help which proves almost invaluable 
is the hanging-scrapbook. This is made of common 
manila paper folded into book-form in a size ten by 
twelve or thereabouts. It is sewed through with a stout 
thread, a string, to which a brass ring is tied, is attached 
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to the top, and the book is suspended from a hook at the 
side of the cupboard. There should be several of these 
books, each devoted to one subject. One book contains 
developing-formulz, another, toning-formule, and, in 
addition to those copied into the book or clipped from 
periodicals, one should preserve the manufacturers’ 
formule which accompany plates and papers. Thus he 
has, in convenient and condensed form, much useful, and 
in time, invaluable, photographic information. 

The second, and of paramount importance, is the 
* complete principles” of the photographie art arranged 
in a “rational dependence on each other.” First would 
come the knowledge of the mechanism of one’s camera 
and the practice of its different movements until they 
become so familiar that they are performed subcon- 
sciously and leave the active mind free to devote itself 
exclusively to the choice of a subject and its composition. 
One must learn to see a picture in miniature, to decide 
whether when reproduced in monochrome in the print it 
will have pictorial value, or will be dull and uninterest- 
ing. To the composition of his picture one must apply 
the principles of art, study the relations of the objects to 
each other, judge the balance, observe the lines, and 
know whether all are in harmony. The rules of art are 
few and simple. They should be learned by every ama- 
teur who desires to rise above the level of mediocrity. 
Technique and art combined make the successful ama- 
teur photographer, for technical excellence is simply a 
better way of expressing art-ideas. 

* Thrice is he armed who has his quarrei just” says 
the proverb, and thrice is the amateur equipped who 
works by a simple system, but a well-learned system. 


The first law of Heaven was — order. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-ERA, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in 
Puoro-ERa. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHoro-ErRa. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particdars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage tn letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1912 


February — “‘ Woods in Winter.’ Closes March 31. 

March — “ Window-Portraits.”’ Closes April 30. 

April — “ Spring-Pictures.”’ Closes May 31. 

May —“ Decorative Treatment of Shrubs and Flowers.” 
Closes June 30. 

June —“ Outdoor Portraits.” Closes July 31. 

July —‘“ Tree-Studies.” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Outdoor-Sports.”” Closes September 30. 

September — “ Street-Scenes.”’ Closes October 31. 

October — ‘‘ Autumn-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 

November — “Interiors with Figures.” Closes Dee. 31. 

December — “ Cats and Kittens.” Closes January 31. 


Award — Home-Scenes 


First Prize: J. Herbert Saunders. 

Second Prize: Franklin H. Knickerbocker. 

Third Prize: Henry Uhl. 

Honorable Mention: O. E. Aultman, Beatrice Bell, 
Rupert Bridge, Charles H. Flood, William P. Hall, 
J. P. Hambly, F. H. Hammer, C. E. Kelsey, Ansel W. 
Newman, W. G. Ogilvie, W. and G. Parrish, James 
Thomson, Anson M. Titus, Edward H. Weston. 
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Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRO- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonoraBLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 


General — Indoors. Closes April 15, 1912. 
Landscapes with Figures. Closes July 15, 1912. 
Summer-Scenes. . Closes October 15, 1912. 
Street-Scenes. Closes January 15, 1915. 


A Word About Our Subjects 


THE subject for the contest which closes April 30 is 
Window-Portraits. Home-portraiture is so popular that 
we hope to receive many fine examples of this class of 
work. If one wishes an object-lesson in window-por- 
traiture, he cannot do better than study the window- 
group by W. B. Davidson, in the March number of 
PuHoro-Era. It is a particularly fine piece of work, not 
only in the treatment of the subject, but also in the 
grouping of the figures. There are no harsh highlights, 
and the shadows have beautiful halftones. There is no 
halation, which, indeed, can be avoided easily if one 
uses nonhalation plates. A view of an interior, which 
included a sun-lighted window, was sent, recently, to the 
editor. There was no halation around the window, 
though the plate—a nonhalation — was exposed for 
ten seconds. On the contrary, good detail was visible 
in the window-drapery, and also in the objects on the 
window-seat. Excellent examples of window-portraiture, 
the work of Katherine B. Stanley, may be found in the 
issue of April, 1911. The article which accompanies 
the illustrations tells how the artist managed to get, by 
the light of an ordinary window, such soft and pleasing 
pictures. It is worth the while of the amateur who 
intends to do much home-portraiture, to get the copy 
referred to and use the article for his guide to success- 
ful window-portraiture. 

In this present number are some splendid examples of 
spring-pictures, which may be studied with profit by 
those who intend to take part in the contest which 
opens this month and closes May 31. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to EvizABetTH Furst Wane, 743 East 
27th Street, Paterson, N.J. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed. 
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H. B. Royce.—An Adhesive Similar to that 
Used for Postage-Stamps is made as follows: 
White dextrine, 14 0z.; water, 1% 0z., acetic acid, 15 
minims. Mix the dextrine with a little of the water, 
heat the rest of the water and stir in the moistened pow- 
der. Let it cook slowly in a water-bath till smooth and 
fine. Cool and add the acetic acid and 14 oz. aleohol. 
This mountant may be spread on a print, allowed to dry, 
and when the print is to be mounted the back is moist- 
ened, as one would a postage-stamp. 

Mary B. — The Frilling of the Film of Negatives 
is due, usually, to one of two things; either the solutions 
or the washing-water are too warm and soften the gela- 
tine, or the developer is too strong in alkali. If the 
plate frills in the washing-water, it is due to the tem- 
perature of the water; but if it frills in the developer, 
then it may be either the temperature of the developer, 
or the surplus of alkali in the solution. 


JOHN SCHORK 


ANDREW StTeEtson.— To Print by Diffused Light, 
means to print in the shade out-of-doors, or to interpose 
some translucent fabric between the negative and the 
direct rays of the sun. Many professional photographers 
always use tissue-paper to cover the printing-frames 
when they print in diffused light even. Onion-skin 
paper is the best for this purpose, as it is free from 
flaws, and shows little or no unevenness. 

Caro: Hype.—To Remove Varnish from a 
Negative, place it in a tray and cover it with alcohol. 
After a little time rub the film gently with a piece of 
absorbent cotton, and the varnish will be removed 
readily. It is not necessary to varnish negatives, and, 
unless one understands the process, one is more apt to 
spoil the negative than to protect it. 

ALBERT Nyquist. — It would take all the space al- 
lowed to the Guild department for the month to answer 
your questions in detail. To transfer photographs to 
china, metal, wood, etc., requires a separate process 
for each, and directions to do such work cannot be given 
in a few words, nor within the limits of.a letter. If 
you will consult a dictionary of photography you will 
find in it descriptions of the processes about which you 
ask. Yes; photographs which have been sent to the 
monthly contests may be sent again to the PHoro-ERa. 
It sometimes happens that a picture sent to a particular 
contest does not belong to that class at all, and if it is 
good, it is returned to the amateur with a note that ad- 
vises him to enter it in another contest for which it is 
considered more suitable. 
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M. M. C. — It would be Unwise to Use a Rubber- 
tank, that has been used for a Hypo-Tank, to develop 
plates by the tank method. Any vessel used for hypo is 
unfit for use with either developing- or toning-solutions. 
Perhaps an exception may be made for the combined 
toning-solutions, but even then it is safer to use a tray 
which has never been used for hypo. 

F. D. Loucks. — To Remove Grease or Oil-spots 
from your Negative rub the places with a piece of ab- 
sorbent cotton dipped in benzole, then lay the plate in a 
tray and cover with alcohol. If the film has been hard- 
ened by formalin you may use a little soap and water, 
then rinse the plate and place it in alcohol for a few 
minutes. 

SELDEN, D. A.— No; Black Velvet Will Not Make 
a Good Backing for a plate. To prevent halation the 
velvet would have to come in optical contact with the 
glass of the negative, and this would be a delicate task 
to perform. The advice of the editor is that you use the 
nonhalation plates, and thus avoid all trouble attendant 
on the backing of plates. The nonhalation plates cost a 
little more than others, but the time saved is worth the 
difference in the price. 

L. G. Means.— A Ten Per Cent Solution is one 
which contains one part by weight of the solid and nine 
parts by weight of water. For photographic solution 
made up in ten per cent strength, it is not necessary to 
be so exactly accurate. If an ounce of a chemical is 
dissolved in two or three ounces of water, and then 
enough water added to make the amount up to ten 
ounces, the solution will be, virtually, a ten per cent 
solution. 

E. H.G. — A Soft Pencil sharpened to a needle-like 
point is the best to use for Touching Out Freckles and 
similar imperfections on a portrait negative. The Koh- 
i-noor, 5 B’s, is a fine pencil for this purpose. Have a 
piece of sandstone and as soon as the point wears down 
resharpen it by rubbing it on the sandstone. If the film 
does not take the pencil-marks well rub the surface, 
where the retouching is to be done, with powdered 
pumice-stone. This will give a tooth to the film and 
the marks of the pencil will match the density of the 
surrounding film. 

Etuis GrEeAvEs. — The best medium with which to 
Tint Photographs is the Japanese transparent water- 
color. These colors come in book-form, the paints 
being applied to the leaves of the book, which are of 
heavy, non-porous paper. To use, a small piece of paper 
is clipped from a leaf, placed in a saucer and a very 
little water turned over it. The paint dissolves imme- 
diately and any depth of tone may be obtained by vary- 
ing the amount of water used. To combine or mix any 
of the colors, use a moist brush to take the paint from 
the leaf and spread it on a china palette or white plate 
and mix the colors with just a slight amount of water. 
Do not use strong tones. A soft tint or a suggestion of 
color is much more attractive. As the colors are trans- 
parent, the shading is produced by the lights and shad- 
ows in the print, and not by stronger or lighter washes 
of color. 

Donatp Smitx.— The Roll-Film about which you 
ask is made with alternate strips of Sensitized Film 
and Translucent Paper. The paper serves the purpose 
of a focusing-glass. One first composes his picture on 
the paper, as if it were a glass, closes the shutter, winds 
the paper on the spool and brings into place the sensitive 
film ; makes the exposure, winds the exposed film, brings 
another piece of paper into place, focuses, ete., and 
repeats the operation till the film is used. This clever 
device combines the advantages of a piate-with those of 
a film-camera, and enables one to use his film-camera as 
a plate-camera without the burden of glass-plates. 








Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Ex1zABETH FLINT WaDE, 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, N.J. Prints must 
bear the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















THE Oren Roap. F. D. A.—So much has been 
written about the open road in recent fiction, in accounts 
of everyday-travels and wanderings, that amateurs now 
choose it for a subject of a photographic study. Some- 
times one succeeds in making a very good picture, but 
more often than not it happens that one’s efforts are 
unsuccessful. In this picture F. D. A. has introduced 
the figure of a man with a bundle, trudging along the 
highway. The subject was cleverly posed with his back 
to the camera, and beyond the figure is a long stretch of 
open road. At the left of the picture are sloping banks, 
while at the right a vista of fields and woods incline one 
to think that this particular “ open road” leads through 
a very charming bit of country. The composition of 
this picture is very good, but the plate was overexposed, 
and the print lacks contrast. The amateur would do 
well to make another study of this subject, use a larger 
stop — F/8 is none too large — and make a short 
exposure. 


In THE Park. M. D. A. — The title does not exactly 
fit this picture, which might represent, and perhaps more 
fitly, a scene in the country. It shows two geese on the 
bank of a placid stream, the opposite shore being quite 
near, and thickly wooded. The fowls stand close to the 
water's edge, and there is less than an eighth of an inch 
between them and the lower edge of the picture. Now 
everyone knows that geese are very timid and flee at the 
approach of even a friend, but this picture portrays them 
as so close that they may be touched with the hand. Of 
course the amateur may have been—and doubtless 
was — far enough away to get the pictures without 
unnecessarily alarming his subjects, but at the same 
time he ought to have included enough of the foreground 
to give the effect of distance. We have had some very 
fine studies of waterfowl, particularly of swans, and the 
amateur who essays this subject will find excellent 
object-lessons for study in back numbers of the 
Puoro-Era. The negative from which this print was 
made was excellent in technique, and the print very 
tastefully mounted. 


THe Runaway. H. H. G. — This is the picture of a 
little child backed up close against a tree, a half-scared, 
half-mischievous look on its face. The tree itself divides 
the picture exactly in half, and as the middle distance is 
a stretch of field and road, with houses on the horizon 
line — the line in this case being very near the specta- 
tor — there isa picture each side of the tree. “‘ The Run- 
away” was evidently a snapshot, and perhaps it was 
impossible to avoid this unpleasant and inartistie treat- 
ment of the subject. The picture, if trimmed at the 
right an inch, or a little more, will bring the figure into 
better position on the plate, and, also, materially lessen 
the effect of there being two pictures. The child itself 
is a very pleasing genre-study and the expression, caught 
on the instant, is such as one might expect a Knight of 
the Palette and Brush to produce, and not the mechani- 
cal camera. But is it not to the camera we owe so 
many charming pictures of real child-life ? 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 














Society or Title 
Eighth American Photographic Salon. 
Ninth Salon Toronto Camera Club. 
Photographic Society of Ireland. 
Photographie Art and Crafts Exhibition. 
Puorto-Era Prize-Pictures. 


May 


Date 


Not furnished. 

March 25-30, 1912 
April 16-20, 1912 
3-11, 1912 
April 15 to May 1, 1912 


Place 


Apply to Secy., C. C. Taylor, Toledo. 
Toronto, Canada. 

Sackville Hall, Dublin, Ireland. 
London. Secy., Arthur C. Brookes. 
Chicago Camera Club, Chicago, Ill. 








Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Both depend on the tinting of a sensitive 
paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact actinic 
value of the light. Full directions for use are’ given 
with each outfit and the manipulation is very simple. 
The only thing to remember is that, being sensitive to 
atmospheric conditions, the test-papers do not always 
change to the exact color of the shade-guide. For this 


reason the depth of color and not merely the shade itself 
should be judged. An actinometer or exposure-meter is 
a very useful adjunct to one’s camera outfit, for it is so 
constructed that it measures the correct time of exposure 
under different conditions of light, speed of plate and 
size of stop used. 

We are sure the reader cannot do better than to 
familiarize himself with the practical and lucidly-written 
article on the use of exposure-meters, by M. D. Miller, 
expressly written for this magazine. It was printed in 
full in the January, 1912, issue. 








Class-numbers. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 


Lumiére Sigma 


156, Wy. 350, Wa. 


Class 1/2, P.E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 
Magnet Ortho 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Class 3/4, P.E. 120, Wy. 
Barnet Red Seal 
Defender Vulcan 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Seed Color-Value 
Vulean Film 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


200, Wa. 


Class 1, P. E. 
American 
Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 
Cramer Crown 
Defender Ortho 
Defender Ortho, N.-H. 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special Sen- 
sitive 


111, Wy. 180, Wa. 





Kodak N. C. Film Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120 Wa. 
Kodoid . Cramer Medium Iso 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Magnet Ilford Special Rapid 


Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P. E. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 
Cramer Anchor 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


No. 2, Wynne. 


90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


$4, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 
No. 1, Photo-Era. 


No. 3, Watkins 


Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 
Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 
Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 
Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 


Lumiére Autochrome 


90, Wa. 


60, Wa. 


30, Wa. 


3, Wa. 
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Exposure Guide for April 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored 


nese i : “ ; For other sto i rt 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with . ps multiply by the 








Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 
ny ; Sun Shining) jy) [a = a codigas 
Bright Diffused Very 
- Bun |, zhrough | “right | PM | pal | F/4 U.S.A | X1/4 
lia.m. to Ip.) 1/50 1/25 1/12 1/5 | 1/3 F/5.6 U.S.2 x 1/2 
9-114.M.and 1-3 p.m. 1/40 1/20 1/10 15 | 1/2 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 p.m.) 1/30 1/15 1/8 1/3 2/3 F/6.3 U.S.2.4) xX 5/8 
7-8a.m. and 4-5 p.m.) 1/20 1/10 1/5 1/2 1* F 
/7 U.S.3 xX 3/4 
6-7 A.M. and 5-6 p.m. 1/6* 1/3* 2/3* _ — 

The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/11 U.S.8 x2 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the F/16 U.S. 16 x 4 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- a 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/22 U.S. 32 x 8 

* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be F/32 U. S. 64 xX 16 


yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 144; 55° X1; 52° K 1; 30° XK. 





SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- image of the object nearly fills the plate 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy and full shadow-detail is required. 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; indoor portraits in well-lighted room, 
yachts under sail; very light-colored light surroundings. 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- Example: 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 


light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 
To photograph an open landscape, without figures, 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- in April, 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 


4: lend ie “el from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 


buildings showing both sunny and shady headed “ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 1/40 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
animals and moving objects at least thirty instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expos- 

. . ure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
feet away from the camera. stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 


not far distant from lens. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground; 4. Multiply 1/40X4= 1/10. Hence, expos- 
buildings or trees occupying most of ure will be 1/10 second. 
the picture ; brook-scenes with heavy For other plates consult Plate-Speeds Tables. If 


foliage ; shipping about the docks: red- a plate from Class 1/2 is used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 


brick buildings and other dark objects ; by the number of the class. 1/40 X 1/2 = 1/80. 
groups outdoors in the shade. Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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Two Methods of Retoning 


RETONING of prints to produce some desired color is 
a popular process. Dr. Stolze gives two formule by 
which a large variety of tones can be obtained on devel- 
oping-papers. The first is to bleach the prints in a bath 
consisting of 1 per cent copper sulphate, 1 per cent 
potassium bromide, 5 per cent glacial acetic acid, and 
93 per cent water, in which the silver of the print is 
changed to a bromide. The second method is to substi- 
tute for the potassium bromide, 1 per cent of sodium 
chloride (common salt), which changes the silver to a 
chloride. Wash the print well after bleaching, and 
redevelop carefully with an alkaline developer, the action 
of which may be stopped at any point desired. If 
development is carried to completion the print will be 
intensified excessively. The bromide bleacher gives 
warm tones which darken considerably with washing and 
drying; while the chloride produces most varied tones 
from violet to black, according to the strength of the 
developer and the duration of its action. It is difficult, 
however, to secure specific tones. 


Pyro-Discoloration of Negatives 


Pyro is a developer that oxidizes very readily and 
becomes discolored when it contains either too little sul- 
phite, or, when the quantity is sufficient, but the quality 
is poor. The sulphites of commerce vary greatly in the 
percentage they contain of pure sodium sulphite, as well 
as in their alkaline composition; some of them carry no 
more than 7 per cent of pure sodium sulphite, while 
others contain 9 per cent, or more; and the most impure 
are those that produce too great an alkaline reaction. It 
is to be regretted that there is no simple means to deter- 
mine the quality of commercial sulphites. It has been 
proved, positively, that the yellow stain on negatives 
developed with pyro is due not so much to insufficient 
quantity, as to the bad quality of the sulphite. Neutral 
sulphite — that is, one that shows no alkaline reaction — 
should be used. The general practice is to pay no atten- 
tion to this rule, but to take any that comes to hand. 
The result is yellow-stains. 

Sodium sulphite is the best article to preserve the 
pyro; next is sodium metabisulphite in the same propor- 
tion as the pyro; and lastly, the solution of neutral 
sodium bisulphite. Photographie gives a formula for a 
pyro-developer which, it is asserted, will not produce a 
stain on the negative. It is made as follows: 


Solution of neutral sodium sulphite 700 parts 
Pyrogallie acid 18 
Boiled water 300 


” 


” 


The solution of neutral sulphite, for which the best 
sulphite obtainable should be used, is made as below: 


Boiled water 
Anhydrous sodium sulphite 
Metabisulphite sodium 


1000 parts 
100 


” 


Reduction with Mercuric Salts 


F. W. Epwarps recommends, in the Amateur Photo- 
grapher and Photographic News, the use of mercuric salts 
to reduce and clear negatives. A five per cent solution 
of mercuric nitrate is rendered slightly acid by a few 
drops of nitric acid, and is used to clear foggy and stained 
negatives, and also to reduce dense ones. After treat- 
ment, the plates are washed for an hour. The bath 
works uniformly and does not stain. In place of mer- 
curic nitrate one may substitute the less poisonous mer- 
curous nitrate, using an acidulated solution of the same 
strength. Another method of reduction is a two-solution 
reducer. The negative is bleached in a five per cent 
solution of mercuric sulphate (not chloride), then black- 
ened in a soda bath which also reduces it. The bath is 
prepared as follows : 


Sodium carbonate 14 oz. 
Sodium sulphite eee 
Water ~ . 1 pint. 


This soda solution may be used to intensify a nega- 
tive, if the plate is first bleached in the usual mercuric 
chloride bath ; but, if the mercuric sulphate is used, the 
soda will reduce the image instead of intensifying it. 


A Plate-Pack 


INcITED by the success of the well-known film-pack, 
a German firm has just placed on the market a “ plate- 
pack,” in which six plates can be loaded at a time, 
exposed and withdrawn, successively, into a second com- 
partment in full daylight. This, like the film-pack, 
requires a special holder which is made in the form of a 
book, both halves folding together when not in the 
camera. When a picture is to be taken the half which 
contains the unexposed plates is placed in the camera 
and the empty half opens out to one side. The plates 
are protected by black paper, as are the film-packs, and 
the change is effected by means of flaps and the plates, 
when exposed, are drawn into the empty chamber. 


Motion-Pictures from the South Pole 


Das Lichtbild states that the first films from the Scott 
expedition to the South Pole were recently exhibited 
privately in London by the Gaumont firm. The films 
cover the first stage of the expedition and show the 
approach of dangerous icebergs, the difficult advance 
through the ice-masses, expeditions with motor-sledges, 
wonderful snow- and ice-landscapes, the movements of 
myriads of gulls and penguins, snow-shoe races by mem- 
bers of the crew, ete. Never before has the public been 
favored with such attractive illustrations of the work of 
pioneers at the ends of the earth. To see these views no 
one can doubt the immense value of kinematography as 
a means of education. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 




















For the past two months we have been traveling 
about in Switzerland, and have not received our mail 
regularly. One of the publications which we look for 
eagerly is PHoro-Era ; but we have missed the last 
two numbers, so we do not know whether its readers 
have been informed that the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy has already engaged the gallery of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society in Pall Mall East, for their Autumn 
Exhibition. One show, held in October and November 
last, was a great success, both artistically and financially, 
and the early booking of the gallery for this year testifies 
to the fact. 

Pictures from foreign countries should arrive some 
time during August, and although that month seems a 
long way off at present, it is just as well for readers of 
Pxuoto-Era to bear it in mind ; as all work that shows 
originality and decided, artistic expression will be —as 
in other years —carefully and sympathetically consid- 
ered by the judging-committee. It is never too early 
to set about exhibition-prints, and if readers begin now, 
they will be more likely to be ready with their best 
work when the official entry-date is announced. 

It is both too early and too late to write of Christmas 
cards, but I omitted to chronicle last month — through 
not having received my Christmas post in Switzerland — 
a delightful custom that yearly seems to take a firmer 
hold in England. I refer to the practice amongst cer- 
tain photographic workers of sending to each other, at the 
festive season, one of their most successful prints of the 
year. The very busy men have reproductions made — 
usually in photogravure. Others lovingly print and 
mount, with their own hands, each photograph they 
send. The present writer has a charming and varied set 
of prints received in this way from men whose names 
are household-words, photographically. In many ways 
it is a much more satisfactory custom than any circulating 
portfolio, as one sees only the very best of other work- 
ers’ photographs, and, what is perhaps still more to the 
point, one keeps them! It is a custom that might be 
extended indefinitely and enlarged, with advantage to all. 

It is gratifying to all friends of the late H. Snowden 
Ward — and surely all who knew him were his friends — 
to know that his name will probably be perpetuated by 
a permanent memorial. At the time of writing, the news 
that reaches me is vague, and nothing definite is settled. 
But the hands that have started the movement are not 
ones that readily relinquish any task they have once 
undertaken, and we may fairly expect that some satis- 
factory plan will be carried through, and one that will 
appeal to all those who have gathered knowledge, or 
help, from his very varied activities. 

Henry Snowden Ward was a unique institution in the 
English photographic world. With his tolerant, genial, 
broad-minded nature, he had sympathy, and to spare, 
for every sort of extremist, and saw good even in those 
the orthodox called “cranks.” His many interests, 
photographic and otherwise, are too well known to the 
general public to be recapitulated here. 

Being country neighbors of Snowden Ward, as well 
as friends, we saw a side of him unknown to those in 
town. As one can imagine, he brought the same enthu- 
siasm to his play as he did to his work, and he enjoyed 
all sports like a boy. Once, when we had ridden over 
to see him and were disappointed to find him out, we 
met him, mud-stained but happy, tramping across some 


fields, having been beagling since early morning. The 
young people with him were infected with his spirits, and 
we heard a most amusing description of that beagle-hunt. 

At the Camera Club Alexander Keighley has been 
giving a lecture on Italy, illustrated by some of his ex- 
cellent lantern-slides. We all know Italy — most of us 
from photographs — but we do not know Mr. Keighley’s 
Italy ; for, in seeking his pictorial subjects, he has wan- 
dered considerably from the beaten track. 

At present the Camera Club has a one-man show going 
and H. E. Murchison is demonstrating what aston- 
ishing progress he has made in the last year. His 
prints are mostly bromoils, some of them really good, 
solid work. To speak of bromoils, there was a time 
when the process seemed doomed to extinction. The 
exponents of it exhibited only dark, and very diffused, 
examples. There was a good deal said about “ empha- 
sis,” and we were given plenty of scope for our imagina- 
tion to suggest what might be meant. It was all very 
interesting and amusing, but it certainly was not sound 
photography. This, however, is all changed now, and 
the serious workers in bromoil strive to show us what 
the process can do to render correct tone-values. They 
are making delicate, light studies — pictures that are as 
full of detail as platinum prints, plus, of course, the 
bromoil quality. These are, no doubt, the right lines on 
which a photographic process should develop. It is use- 
less to rely on a “ juicy’ medium to suggest what never 
was in the original negative. The result may startle, 
but can never convince. 

The two ladies’ clubs, Lyceum and Haleyon, that 
number photographic workers among their members, 
are both very active, photographically, this winter. At 
the latter Miss Turner, of bird-fame, lectured on “ The 
Romance of Bird-Life ’ and told interesting little life- 
histories of different birds. She showed a picture of a 
baby bittern ; a bird which had not been known to nest 
in England since 1868. She also exhibited a series of 
bittern-photographs at the Linnzan Society, the end of 
January. 

It seems that if women would only specialize more in 
photography, they would carry things so much further. 
The average woman is too inclined to think she and her 
camera can gaily roam over the whole field of photo- 
graphy. And so she may; but she will have to be con- 
tent with the uninteresting little films we are being 
shown continually here — not for criticism, but for praise. 

We met, recently, the conductor of a party of tourists, 
who told us that she had conducted seventy-five around 
the principal towns of Italy in three weeks. One of her 
flock had written a book about it, called ‘“ Romantic 
Italy.” With such imagination and enterprise, one would 
not be surprised at all to hear he had illustrated it with 
his Kodak! Anyhow, such an example of * hustle ” 
would be hard to beat, even in the States. 

As nowadays all photographers sell— when they can— 
at exhibitions, and also take commissions for pictorial 
portraits — when they get the chance — the old-fashioned 
money-test fails. There is, after all, no real need for a 
hard-and-fast line to be drawn to separate the sheep 
from the goats — the reader can fit the terms! — and 
many photographers lead a comfortable Vicar-of-Bray 
kind of existence, being professionals or amateurs ac- 
cording to their company. When one stops at a Swiss- 
mountain hotel and tries to get snow-photographs and 
genre-studies, one would be, willingly, professional or 
amateur, or something worse than either, if one only 
could avoid the embarrassing requests from one’s fellow- 
guests for prints! Before leaving this fruitful subject 
there is just a lay definition to mention: A professional 
sells his prints at a reasonable, and an amateur at an 
unreasonable, price ! 
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MAX A. R. BRUNNER 




















THERE are occasions when one wishes to make a 
photograph where it is not desired that the subject 
should be aware of one’s intention. With the ordinary 
camera, no matter how small its size, it is not always 
possible to do this unobserved. To overcome this diffi- 
culty a small instrument called the Argus has just made 
its appearance in Germany. It is a novel form of detec- 
tive camera being in appearance a simple field-glass. 
The person using it seems to be looking at some object 
straight ahead of him, when in reality he is observing, 
reflected in the finder, what is taking place at his right 
or left, as the lens, which is almost invisible, may be 
quickly directed at the real object. While it is some- 
thing of an annoyance to have an opera-glass pointed at 
one, it is more so to be the target of a camera. With 
this clever device one may make pictures of persons who 
are entirely unconscious of the fact that they are being 
photographed, and thus the amateur is enabled to make 
some very interesting snapshots. 

The innocent-appearing field-glass may be taken into 
places where cameras are prohibited, and from which 
the news-photographer is debarred. It is a very useful 
form of camera to use with which to photograph public 
events, such as parades, festivals, receptions to distin- 
guished persons, ete. In fact one may use this little 
camera without annoying his subject, and without inter- 
ference from those in authority. Its mechanism is very 
simple. Concealed by the hand in which the camera is 
held is a small lever a slight pressure of which opens 
and closes the shutter. Another lever changes the 
speed, and another regulates the size of the diaphragm. 
The focusing is effected, not by moving the lens, but by 
placing behind the plate-holder thin pieces of board 
which regulate the position of the plate and bring it to 
the right focus. 

Another article likely to become popular in the studio 
is the Studio-Mirror. This mirror is attached to two 
vertical columns fixed in a joint-foot board something after 
the fashion of an artist’s easel, and can be raised or 
lowered as desired. The camera is affixed to the back 
of the mirror, in the glass of which is an opening the 
size of the lens-barrel and into which it is fitted. The 
person to be photographed sees his reflection in the 
mirror, and decides what pose he wishes to assume. If 
he is not pleased with his picture, he has himself to 
blame and not the photographer. This device was first 
used in Germany about a year ago in the Mirror-Studio, 
and it became so popular that other photographers were 
obliged to adopt it and, being a rather costly piece of 
mechanism to have made for individual use, the machine 
was patented and manufactured for the trade. It is an 
ideal apparatus by which to photograph children and 
nervous or self-conscious persons. The mechanism of 
the camera is concealed by the mirror, while the lens- 
opening is so small as to be hardly noticeable. This 
apparatus does away with a camera-stand, and, by 
detaching the mirror, one can use the apparatus for 
making enlargements and reproductions. 

An article which any amateur will find useful is the 
so-called “ Knipsi,”” a recent invention by which one can 
take his own picture. There exist several devices for 
this purpose, but the writer having tried most of them 
at last declared himself for this and attached it to his 
camera. The Knipsi is made in two designs, one for the 
pneumatic shutter (bulb) release, the other for the wire- 


releaser. The first one is designed something like a 
pair of scissors. The pointed ends are moved by means 
of a stout, spiral spring. The pointed ends of the instru- 
ment are brought together and held in place by a small 
celluloid-ring slipped over them. To this ring is attached 
a short string. When the pointed ends are pressed to- 
gether, the opposite ends, which correspond to the handle- 
bows of the scissors, open. These are smooth and round 
and between them, is slipped the bulb of the camera- 
shutter. To photograph yourself, either alone or with a 
group, set the Knipsi, light the end of the string and 
take the position which you have chosen for your pic- 
ture. As soon as the spark has run along the string and 
reached the celluloid ring, the latter, being highly in- 
flammable, ignites and bursts, the pointed ends of the 
scissors-like device are set free, the opposite ends close, 
press the bulb and the exposure is made. The Knipsi 
for the wire-releaser has a different shape and consists 
of a cylinder in which a piston moves behind the spring. 
The head of the cylinder and the piston are provided 
with protruding pins, over which the celluloid ring is 
slipped as soon as they are brought into contact by press- 
ing down the piston. The end of the wire-releaser is 
placed between the cover of the cylinder and the piston. 
Both designs work without vibrations, which is impor- 
tant, and one always knows whether the shutter has been 
released or not. Certainly many an amateur has wished 
often to be included in a photograph of a group of his 
friends or relatives, but there was no one present to 
release the shutter, or at least no one to whom he could 
entrust the work. On excursions, vacation-trips, etc., 
where the camera is always in evidence, it is a matter of 
regret that the amateur cannot be included in the many 
pictures which he makes, invariably, of his companions. 
This ingenious “ Knipsi,” which is so small that it can be 
carried in the waistcoat-pocket, and so cheap that any- 
one can afford to have one, removes this drawback to his 
photographic pleasure, and, indeed, every amateur will 
doubtless be glad to possess this clever device and will 
find it a welcome addition to his outfit. 


An Old, Successful Ruse 


Our worthy Berlin correspondent is enthusiastic about 
a novel detective camera in the form of an opera-glass, 
which enables the operator to photograph persons sur- 
reptitiously. While the victim is standing (or sitting) 
near by, innocently watching another person being photo- 
graphed, he, himself, is the object of the operator's 
attention and his portrait is secured with ease. 

The Editor remembers how he resorted to this expe- 
dient over thirty years ago. Opposite his office, near 
the Old South Church, a picturesque old fruit-vendor 
held sway. Her eccentricities used to attract the atten- 
tions of the ubiquitous street-urchin, who annoyed her 
in many ways. She soon became a character, but art- 
fully evaded all attempts to photograph her; for she 
was extremely sensitive about the unfortunate size and 
color of her nose. The Editor in those days employed 
a large but effective, and long since obsolete, “ Hawkeye” 
box-camera for snapshot-work. He waited for an oppor- 
tunity, which was not slowin coming. Taking his stand 
opposite the old apple-woman and about six feet away, the 
Editor directed the side of his box-camera toward one 
of those troublesome street-gamins who was seen to 
approach from a distance. Meanwhile the lens was 
pointing unostentatiously toward the fruit-vendor, who 
was craning her neck and eagerly watching events. 
Looking alternately at the boy and into the finder — 
totally ignoring the real victim — the camerist eventually 
pressed the button. The result was a most successful 
portrait of the apple-woman! 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















ConcisE PHotoGRapHy. By E. O. Hoppé, F. R. P.S., 
and others. Profusely illustrated. 438 pages. Cloth, 
leather back, 8vo. Price, $2.00. 1912. London: 
Hutchinson & Co., Paternoster Row; New York : The 
Photo. Times Publishing Association, 135 West 14th 
Street. 

Another book on photography; but it is a good one! 
Such men as E. O. Hoppé, H. P. Maskell, C. S$. Coombes, 
B. Se., F. Low, J. Littlejohns, W. F. Slater, F. R. P.S., 
E. A. and G. R. Reeve, and others have collaborated to 
make the contents a worthy contribution to photographic 
literature. The forty-six chapters constituting this 
valuable work are devoted to up-to-date apparatus, 
processes, methods and ideas. The historical side of 
photography is treated with commendable clearness 
and breadth. The same is true of the other subjects, 
particularly optics; composition; portraiture; printing- 
mediums ; hand-and-reflex cameras; color-photography ; 
kinematography and radiography. The appendix includes 
miscellaneous notes and formule; tables of weights and 
measures ; diaphragm-numbers ; tables of plate-speeds, en- 
larging-distances, etc. The pictorial illustrations are quite 
numerous and from originals by prominent European 
workers. The frontispiece is a remarkably faithful 
reproduction of a perfect Lumiére autochrome. The 
book commends itself to all serious workers from the 
tyro to the expert, and will be sent prepaid by the pub- 


lisher of PHoro-ERA, on receipt of $2.25. 


DicTIONARY OF Musicians. By W. J. Baltzell. Cloth. 

Price, $1.50, Boston, U. 8S. A.: Oliver Ditson Co. 

As a large per cent of PHoro-Era readers is composed 
of music-lovers, we take great pleasure in recommending 
Mr. Baltzell’s admirable, up-to-date dictionary, which 
contains concise biographical sketches of musicians of 
the past and present, with the pronunciation of foreign 
names. Mr. Baltzell is a thorough musician and an able 
writer, also editor of the well-known musical monthly, 
The Musician, and, in his dictionary of musicians he has 
produced a work of great accuracy and of eminent practi- 
cal value to every musician and music-lover. 


ANGEWANDTE PHOTOGKAPHIE IN WISSENSCHAFT UND 
Trcunik. Herausgegeben von K. W. Wolf-Czapek. 
407 Seiten sowie 159 Tafeln mit 470 Abbildungen. 
Berlin: Druck und Verlag der Union Deutsche Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft ; Zweigniederlassung Berlin, 1911. 
Price, paper, $5.00; cloth, $6.00. 

This voluminous work represents a prodigious amount 
of valuable data and photographs concerning the applica- 
tion of photography to scientific purposes. Among these 
purposes are Physics and Chemistry ; Astronomy ; Meteo- 
rology ; Mineralogy and Geology; Botany; Zoélogy and 
Physiology; Anatomy; Surgery and Pathology; Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry; Photogrammetry; Aerostatics ; 
Press-Photography ; Topography ; Anthropology ; Crim- 
inology and Art-History. 

In the preparation of this extensive work the editor 
utilized the immense collection of photographs of the 
Dresden International Exposition of 1909, which was 
eminently comprehensive in every department of science 
which needed the assistance of photography. Each see- 
tion of this valuable book also represents exhaustive and 
accurate research on the part of well-known specialists 


and authors, so that the work in its entirety may be 
regarded as one of absolute authority on the subjects 
which it treats. It is heartily recommended as an emi- 
nently-desirable aid to every photographic specialist, 
whether or not he be familiar with the German language, 
for the illustrations, in themselves, are wonderfully 
instructive. 


Of Interest to Your Friends 


THE attractive subscription-offer, International Studio, 
Puoro-Era and Picture-Titles, printed in PHoro-Era 
the last two months, has proved so popular that we have 
been asked to extend the time-limit, which expired 
March 1. We were able to arrange this with the Inter- 
national Studio, and the offer will remain open until 
May 1, after which date positively no more subscriptions 
will be accepted at the price quoted : 

International Studio, each monthly issue being a perfect 
mine of pictorial wealth and a faithful record of art- 


activity in Europe and America, six months $2.50 
Picture-Titles for artists (one complete volume) 50 
Puoto-Era — sixteen months 2.00 
Total .. neenn nee $5.00 

The above $5.00 worth of magazines for $3.00 


To be had only from the publisher of PHoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U S.A. 


Removal of Otto Goerz 


Ir seems but a few months ago that Mr. Otto Goerz 
established himself as a dealer in photographic special- 
ties at 39 West 42d Street, New York City. Owing to 
the growth of his business he has moved to larger and 
superior quarters, at 501 Fifth Avenue, where he will 
continue to supply the trade and retail customers with 
high-class lenses, cameras, ete., of American and Euro- 
pean makes. 


Local Opera Triumphs in Boston 


THE educational centers of this country are awakening 
to the fact that great art and music enterprises cannot 
always be carried on by private individuals, although 
founded upon their personal generosity as public-spirited 
citizens. In order to test such matters most thoroughly, 
it is necessary for the public itself to take an active 
interest in the maintenance of any enterprise intended to 
benefit the public at large. It is all very well for multi- 
millionaires to endow public institutions; but their 
growth and perpetual maintenance should devolve upon 
the public itself. An eminent Bostonian, Eben Jordan, 
himself an ardent music-lover, at his own personal 
expense erected in his native city, three years ago, a 
large, magnificent and well-equipped opera house, one of 
the finest in the world. He further has given the city 
of Boston, for three consecutive seasons, opera of the 
highest order; but it would be folly for him to continue 
his liberality in this respect unless the community attested 
its interest in more than mere attendance. Hence, in 
order to carry on this great and important work, the 
citizens of Boston have been called upon to subscribe to a 
$150,000 guaranty fund, and it is a pleasure to state 
that the amount has been subscribed in full. In order 
to ensure the success of the enterprise for the next few 
years, Mr. Jordan has also given the free use of the 
opera house, with its superb equipments, for the presen- 
tation of the most important operatic work for three 
years — an act of munificence seldom equaled. The city 
of Boston is to be congratulated upon the generosity of 
its art and music-loving citizens, and visitors to the city 
of Boston during the music-season will always be assured 
of opera-performances which, in excellence and complete- 
ness, are probably not surpassed by any in the world. 
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* Apri.” is the significant title of our cover design 
by William Ludlum, Jr., and the idea is a happy one. 
Data: September, noon ; bright sunlight ; 5 x 7 Premo ; 
7-inch Velostigmat, F 6.8 ; full opening ; Central plate ; 
1 second ; Pyrol; Prof. Studio Cyko print ; Ortol 
developer. 

Little can be added to Sydney Allen’s remarks about 
Mr. Schell’s pictures. Regarding ‘ Faithful Hattie,” 
the colored charwoman : she proved a successful model 
for the occasion, which shows the resourcefulness of the 
artist. We agree heartily with Mr. Allen’s references 
to his subject’s artistic abilities, with the exception of 
the capricious tendency to sacrifice portions of the 
human figure, as instanced by the portrait of Frits von 
Holm. Why the hat, the right hand and the left arm 
are sliced off, only the artist can explain. Mr. Schell 
uses a studio with only ordinary window-lighting, the 
light coming from one direction. There is no sky-light. 
He uses a Smith lens, stopping it to F/11 ordinarily, and 
often exposing over twenty seconds to secure correct 
results. When quick exposures are necessary, he uses a 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessar lens, as he finds that most 
persons cannot sit still more than ten seconds. 8 x 10 
Seed 27 plates and platinum paper are indispensable to 
Mr. Schell’s routine work. 

W.S. Davis is fortunate to be able to illustrate his 
writings convincingly —a feature which enhances his 
reputation as a photographic authority. _We compliment 
him upon this dual gift, which is as gratifying as it is 
rare. His spring-picture, page 155, also serves as a 
pleasing decorative tree-study. Data : May morning, 
8.20 o'clock ; against soft sunshine ; 7'2 inch R. R. lens ; 
Ideal Ray-filter; 1 second ; 4 x 5 Wellington Anti- 
Sereen plate ; print slightly enlarged on Monox Bromide 
paper, tone a light gray. 

If the reader has seen a ploughing-scene by Rosa 
Bonheur or Troyon, he will find pleasure in contemplating 
such a theme as interpreted by so poetic a camerist as 
T. W. Kilmer, page 156. The action and forward pull 
of the horses and the rugged character of the subject 
are presented with artistic judgment. Data : “ Euxit ” 
214 x 3% camera ; Carl Zeiss Tessar 1 C lens ; Premo 
Film-Pack ; April, 11 A.m.; sunny; 150 second; por- 
tion only of film used ; 5 x 8 enlargement on Azo paper. 

One of S. S. Skolfield’s recent pictorial efforts is 
presented on page 159. It is admirably suggestive of 
the cold, dismal character of the swamp, where the 
sturdy willows have been partly submerged for months 
by the icy waters of winter. The picture has been well 
composed, and the foreground and willow trunks dis- 
creetly managed to produce an harmonious result. No 
data was furnished. 

The delicate freshness and sparkle of spring have 
found joyous expression in the picture by F. L. Brehmer, 
page 160. The scene is alive with detail, but not 
offensively so, and without impairing the general pic- 
torial scheme. Data : April, 4 P.M., light good ; 5 x 7 
Korona view-camera ; Bausch & Lomb Zeiss, series 
VII A; 11 46-inch focus ; F/16; Ideal light-filter; 1 
second ; Lumiére Simplex plate ; Metol-Hydro ; print, 
Artura Carbon Green. 

As an expert photographer of flowers, Mr. Claude L. 
Powers has no superior — in our opinion. As proof we 
point to a series of flower-studies reproduced in June 
Puoto-Era, 1911, and to those shown on pages 162-3. 


The exquisite beauty of each flower in all its com- 
pleteness is clearly brought out —all due to the intelli- 
gent and artistic skill the artist brings to his task. 

Mr. Powers has kept no record, but used a Darlot 
wide-angle lens and pyro developer. 

Seldom has the delicate beauty of a wood orchid been 
so successfully reproduced as by Fred S. Piper, page 
165. The flowers stand forth with fine relief against 
their slender, narrow leaves. Data: 5 x 7 Century 
Grand; 13-inch Cooke lens; June, 9-10 A.M.; in 
shadow ; hazy sun ; Cramer Iso Medium ; Edinol-Hydro 
in tank ; 4°54 x 7 W. & C. platinum print. 


Our Monthly Competition 


No one will deny that in his picture, page 169, Mr. 
Saunders caught the true home-spirit. The theme is 
very attractive in its novelty and execution, and well 
deserved the first prize. The light was a bit too strong, 
probably because a quick exposure was desired. Full 
data usually accompany Mr. Saunders’ pictorial contri- 
butions, but this time they are lacking. 

The picture next in the order of awards, page 170, is full 
of action, and the moment of portrayal well chosen. The 
contrasts are necessarily strong, yet the values are good. 
The lines of the figure and of the busy hands are admi- 
rable. Data: December, 1911, 11.30 a.m.; light, dull; 
5x 7 View-camera ; Eurynar lens, F/5.4 ; 91-inch focus ; 
full opening ; 21 seconds; Standard Polychrome plate ; 
pyro tank; Cyko Buff print; cold hypo-alum toned. 

The arrangement of Henry Uhl’s picture, page 171, is 
eminently natural and pleasing. The figures are not 
grouped too close, the balance is perfect and lighting 
consistently effective, throwing the family-group into 
strong relief without sacrificing the home-accessories. 
Data: January, 1912; light from north window; Erne- 
mann Vest-pocket camera; lens, Apeanat, 34-inch 
focus; F/6.8; Seed Gilt Edge 442 x 6 em.; 15 second; 
Rytol developer; Monox Bromide enlargement made 
with Brownie Enlarging-Camera. 

Few will quarrel with the jury in giving the first 
Honorable Mention to A. D. Du Bois, for the liberal 
interpretation of the theme, ‘* Home-Scenes,” page 172, 
though this was not the type of a home and its inmates 
which was meant by our subject ; but the picture makes 
an instant, sympathetic appeal and that is equivalent to 
success. The camera was affixed to the limb of a tree 
nearby, a string attached to the shutter, and the expos- 
ure was made, doubtless, at fairly-close range, for the 
background is quite out of focus. The blue-bird is such 
a friendly, trusting creature that it does not seem to 
mind the close proximity of humans, a characteristic well 
portrayed in this pictures of the mother-bird poised in the 
doorway of her little home. Data: June 17, 1911; 
cloudy, bright R. R. lens; 7-inch focus; stop, F/16; 12 
second; Seed 26x; pyro. 

The picture by John Schork, page 174, was made in 
the contributor’s home. We have his word for it, 
although the fact is not entirely obvious. It is a por- 
trait of a child, and might thus have been made ina 
professional's studio. The real home-spirit, too, is lack- 
ing, yet there is enough usual evidence, together with 
convincing, pictorial charm, to justify its inclusion in 
Honorable Mention class, and presentation in these 
pages. Data: R. R. lens at F/8; Seed plate; 5 x 7 en- 
largement on gaslight paper; M. Q. developer. 
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Outwitting the Queen 


Queen WILHELMINA of Holland has a horror of pho- 
tographers, and she excels in outwitting their attempts 
to get her picture; but she does not succeed always. 
The Photo-Studia cites an amusing incident in which the 
photographer very cleverly outwitted Her Majesty. One 
day during the recent visit of King Albert and the Queen 
of Belgium to Holland, their Majesties remarked, in the 
neighborhood of the palace at The Hague, a poor organ- 
grinder. On seeing the royal promenaders, he began to 
grind out conscientiously the national hymn of the Neth- 
erlands, followed by the “ Brabangonne.” The two 
queens approached the “artist and laid a generous 
offering on his organ; but it appears that the musician 
was nothing more than a disguised photographer who 
had his camera hidden at the side of his hurdy-gurdy 
and, as soon as the queens came within range, they were 
taken. When Queen Wilhelmina afterwards learned of 
the adventure, she laughed heartily at the ingenious 
trick that had been played upon her. 


Degrading the Use of Photography 


On a par with the famous alibi agency, called into 
being by some London “ gentlemen” for the purpose of 
furnishing an alibi to any person who wanted it at a speci- 
fied time, is a company which has recently been formed 
to occupy itself solely with divorce-affairs. If a hus- 
band wants to separate from his wife, but is unable to 
prove anything against her, the accommodating firm will 
undertake to produce evidence that the wife has been 
unfaithful. A man and a woman are photographed in 
such a way that the woman’s face shows quite plainly, 
while that of the man can hardly be recognized. The 
woman’s head is then blocked out, a photograph of the 
head of the real wife is put in its place, the picture skil- 
fully retouched and a new photograph made showing the 
couple in an embarrassing situation. The deception was 
practised successfully in Glasgow and a decision given 
against the wife on the strength of it. The business is 
now to be pushed on a large scale, but for how long ? 
That may depend on the attitude of the police and the 
skill of the defense in the use of expert testimony. 


Amateur or Professional ! 


THE question of Amateur and Professional is rather 


like a box hedge, which is no sooner neatly trimmed than 
it begins to sprout ; and however often and satisfactorily 
the line between Amateur and Professional is settled, 
it soon begins to move again and the terms are no longer 
in their pigeon-holes. It might be called a * floating 
quotation ” and, certainly, the terms depend for their 
significance very much on the set of people who employ 
them. A German can get a good deal of contempt into the 
word * Fach-photograph,” or professional photographer, 
and in our own country, too, when we see a_ pictorial 
subject spoiled by unintelligent retouching, or inartistic 
lighting, we say, ‘** What can one expect of a profes- 
sional?’ Naturally among other persons this term gets 
its share of credit,and the amateur comes in for the 
kicks. When one makes allowances for very inferior 
work, the explanation * he is only an amateur” is sup- 
posed to clear the way for all sorts of stupidity, whereas, 
“almost as good as a professional ” is the very summit 
of encouraging praise. [Extract from a recent letter 
from the Cadbys. } 





A Spurious Dickens Souvenir 


THE recent Dickens Centenary, which was observed 
throughout the English-speaking world, was marked by 
the dissemination, on a large scale, of pictorial news of 
landmarks associated with the scenes, and characters 
made famous by the great writer. The picture-supple- 
ments of the leading newspapers, as well as the regular 
illustrated weeklies in England and America, were filled 
with photographic reproductions of such objects. In 
their zeal to please the legion of Dickens-admirers, many 
American newspapers included a photograph of the 
so-called “ Old Curiosity Shop,” from which, it is 
asserted, “ Little Nell” and her grandfather started on 
their long tramp. 

As many of our readers perhaps know, this structure 
is an absolute fraud. It is not in the least, and in any 
form whatever, associated with Charles Dickens. It is 
as much “ immortalized by Charles Dickens ” — the 
legend inscribed on its outside wall —as an unseen coral 
at the bottom of the sea. The house to which the pop- 
ular novelist referred was taken down many years ago, 
and was in another part of London. The late Henry 
Snowden Ward exposed this swindle in his book, “ The 
Real Dickens Land,” and obtained his authority from a 
statement in one of Dickens’ books, and also from 
Henry F. Dickens, now the only surviving son of Charles 
Dickens. Besides the reasons given, the house in no 
respect accords with the description in the book. The 
place is not even mentioned in the guide-books. It is 
hoped, therefore, that self-respecting American tourists 
will not permit themselves to become objects of ridicule, 
by visiting this manifestly-spurious “ Old Curiosity Shop,” 
but ignore the spot altogether. 


Dr. Mees Comes to America 


Dr. C. E. Kennetu Mess, D. Sc., of London, promi- 
nently identified with research-work in photographic 
science, and, until lately, the scientific director of the 
Wratten and Wainwright dryplate-factory, Croydon, Eng- 
land, has been invited by George Eastman to direct the 
research laboratory about to be established by the Eastman 
Kodak Company at Rochester, U.S. A., as well as to 
devote his scientific ability to the company’s important 
interests in all departments of photographic manufacture. 

The Eastman Kodak Company has also purchased the 
business of Wratten and Wainwright at Croydon, and 
the manufacture of the products which have hitherto 
been associated with the firm’s name there will be 
continued, with Mr. S. H. Wratten as one of the 
managing directors. 


The H. & H. Bulletin 


A MONTHLY publication of a house journal or bulletin 
by a business-firm is usually considered a sign of pros- 
perity. In any event, it is a mark of business enterprise, 
and its success is commensurate with the neatness of its 
appearance and the value of its contents. We have just 
received the first edition of a monthly bulletin issued by 
the Herbert & Huesgen Company, the energetic and 
highly-respected photographic firm of 311 Madison 
Ave., New York City. The initial issue of this neatly- 
printed bulletin contains an actual bargain-list of lenses 
and cameras, as well as a description of the photographic 
specialties controlled by this active firm. A copy will be 
sent to anyone, postpaid, for the mere asking. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 














The Boston Camera Club 


THE first exhibition of prints at the Boston Camera Club 
for the month of February was a one-man show by A. M. 
Titus, a member of the club, who showed a varied collec- 
tion of pictures made during a journey which extended 
from Gibraltar to Southern Spain, the principal Mediter- 
ranean ports, Palestine, and Egypt as far as the First 
Cataract. Like many other travelers, Mr. Titus had to 
content himself with light-conditions as he found them, 
and they were not always the best. However, he made 
the most of his opportunities and produced a number of 
pleasing souvenirs of a journey long to be remembered. 
A picture made on his visit to Palestine received a prize 
in the “ Christmas-Cards”’ contest in PHoro-Era, ap- 
pearing in the March issue, 1912. 

The last week in February was devoted to a display 
of the work of Mr. Arthur Hammond, which has been 
frequently exemplified in the pages of PHoro-Era. Mr. 
Hammond’s exhibition comprised about fifty prints taken 
with soft-focus lenses, and illustrated his ability as a 
pictorialist of high rank in the fields of landscape, marine, 
genre and portraiture. 

The several committees for the management of the 
club during the current year comprise the following 
members: Entertainment: S. B. Read, E. H. Washburn, 
A. M. Titus, H. Corbett, A. Armstrong. Room: F. A. 
Saunderson, 8S. B. Read, C. F. Hildreth, E. W. Boyd, 
A. Murray. Exhibition: P. Hubbard, F. R. Fraprie, 
J. Dana, C. Peabody, G. R. Fisher, A. Murray, J. H. 
Garo, E. W. Kellogg. Membership: A. E. Fowler, 
C. H. Chandler, C. F. Hildreth. 


In Chicago Camera Club’s New Home 


On March 14 the Chicago Camera Club moved into 
larger, better and brighter quarters at 329 Plymouth 
Court, with control of more space when needed. The 
club is in a very prosperous condition, and its new home 
enables it to do more and better work for its members 
and others than ever before. 

A studio 15 x 2214 feet, with good northwest light, has 
also two largest Cooper-Hewitt tubes on a fine adjusta- 
ble stand. The general work-room is large, convenient 
and well-equipped. Of the darkrooms, three are fitted 
for enlarging, six for developing, five for printing, two 
for autochromes and two for lantern-slide making, thus 
accommodating eight workers at a time, no matter which 
process they may choose. A special room for platinum, 
carbon and gum-bichromate workers has artificial print- 
ing-light which works with speed of direct sunlight. 
Another darkroom, 15 x 16 feet (for School of Photo- 
graphy, demonstrations, small entertainments, etc.) has 
a lantern and screen in instant readiness to test or exhibit 
lantern slides. 

The library is fairly complete. A magazine-rack 
holds all the best periodicals bearing on technical and 
artistic photography. The audience-room seats over a 
hundred comfortably. The fourth term of the Club’s 
School of Photography for Amateurs has just begun 
with a larger enrolment than ever. The Club-Bulletin 
is now printed in magazine-form. It is called “The 
Ground-Glass,’ and sample copies may be had upon 
application to the secretary. 


Among the early exhibits on the new walls will be the 
Puoro-Era Print-Exhibit, comprising about 175 prize 
pictures of twelve consecutive monthly competitions 
which may be seen from April 15 to 30 inclusive. All 
persons interested in photography are cordially invited 
to visit the club to examine the new rooms and the 
exhibit on the walls. 


A Noteworthy Exhibit 


THE Eleventh Annual Exhibition of the Wilkes Barre 
Camera Club was held February 12, 13 and 14, 1912, 
and may safely be recorded as a most satisfactory one. 
This club aims to raise the standard of pictorial photo- 
graphy by means of its annual exhibitions, and it feels 
that the Eleventh was a creditable effort, and such, 
indeed, was the case. For the past six seasons artists of 
distinction have composed the jury of selection, and the 
current catalog bears the names of Robert B. Robinson, 
Gayle P. Haskins and George W. Barratt, who were in- 
structed to select one-hundred prints, and award ten cer- 
tificates. W. H. Porterfield was awarded 4; George 
Alexander, 2; J. F. Jones, 1; W. D. Brodhun, 1; 
C. F. Clarke, 1, and C. H. North, 1. 


The Boston Photo-Clan 


THE first public exhibition of this new coterie of pro- 
fessional and amateur photographers was held February 
15 to March 4, 1912, at the Garo Studio, 747 Boylston 
Street, Boston, U.S. A. The collection of prints num- 
bered sixty-five, and comprised the work of its eight 
members, viz., Henry Eichheim, F. R. Fraprie, J. H. 
Garo, W. H. Kunz, M. D. Miller, H. B. Shuman, L. H. 
Trautman and C. T. Warner. 

The work shown was of a very high order of artistic 
merit. Mr. Garo showed a number of multi-colored 
gum-prints of exceptional beauty. Work such as his 
can be done only by one who is a skilled draftsman, a 
capable painter and a patient worker. Several portraits 
were remarkable for delicacy and harmony of color. 
The work of William H. Kunz, a worker of distinguished 
reputation in carbon and gum, was notable for breadth 
and beauty of treatment. Two pictures of Niagara 
Falls of remarkable beauty will be reproduced in May 
PxHoro-ERA, to accompany his article on Niagara Falls. 
Mr. Eichheim showed great pictorial advance in his 
efforts, particularly in the interpretation of marine and 
landscape themes. Dr. Shuman’s landscape-subjects 
were marked by poetic feeling. The four prints by 
Dr. Miller revealed a high degree of pictorial and tech- 
nical ability in his interpretations of landscape-scenery. 
The contributions of Mr. Fraprie were extremely inter- 
esting as souvenirs of European travels, and evidenced 
expert knowledge in photographic craftsmanship. The 
work of Dr. Warner and Mr. Trautman gave promise of 
creditable achievements in the future. Most of the 
prints on exhibition were in gum, oil and bromide, and 
manifested a pleasing harmony of processes best adapted 
to the interpretation of outdoor pictorial subjects. 

The club has the advantage of being conducted with 
little or no expense. Such items as rent, dues, assess- 
ments, etc., have no terrors for its members, who meet 
occasionally at each other’s houses and take frequent 
camera-outings at all seasons of the year. 
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The Passing of a Pioneer Photographer 


AN esteemed subscriber sends us the following tribute 
to a well-known Continental photographer who has re- 
cently passed away : 

“T received to-day the sad news of the death of 
G. B. Unterveger, one of the great pioneers of the pho- 
tographie art, which occurred on the 6th of January last, 
at Trient, in Southern Tyrol. 

“Considering the PHoro-Era to be the best photo- 
graphic publication in America, I should like to see the 
name of such a great and modest man as G. B. Unter- 
veger recorded in your magazine for the benefit of your 
readers, many of whom knew him personally and 
admired him. 

‘He was born about 82 years ago in the city where he 
died, and was not quite twenty years old when he started 
the first photographic studio in that province. Being an 
artist in the true sense, he did not believe in following 
photography as he then found it, but set to work to 
study it and to improve its processes and apparatus. In 
this he was second to none, and his methods were always 
the latest, though his modesty was so great that he never 
would allow his name to be used when discussing or de- 
scribing new processes of photography in the reviews of 
France, Germany, Austria or Italy. He was the inventor 
of many cameras, portable dark-rooms and apparatus for 
photographing in the mountains, but he never had any of 
them patented, being satisfied in giving them to the pub- 
lic for the benefit of all. But where he excelled above 
all others was in the fact that he was the real pioneer of 
mountain-photography in high altitudes. 

* Enamored of his beautiful country, he took upon him- 
self the task to make it known the world over. For five 
or six months, year after year, he traveled every valley, 
climbed with his apparatus every mountain-peak and 
glacier, and visited every nook of Southern Tyrol and the 
Dolomite Mountains. Not a spot escaped his camera — 
no matter how high it was, he was there — until he had 
one of the most wonderful collections of wet-plates — 
some five thousand or more — representing all the Alps 
of his country. All this had been done by his own efforts 
before any society or club for Alp-climbing had been 
formed in Europe. He was the precursor of Vittorio 
Sella, who was his friend and admirer. 

“ Herr Unterveger was an honorary member of Italian, 
French, German and Austrian photographic societies ; 
honorary president of the Royal Italian Photographic 
Society; was knighted, and received over thirty-two 
medals and diplomas in the various European countries. 

‘“* He was proud of his studio, which he used to claim 
was one of the best-fitted in Italy. He retired from 
active work about ten years ago on account of failing 


eyesight ; but he has left a son who himself was gradu- 
ated from the Photo-Academy of Vienna, Austria, and 
will sustain his father’s art with honor. 

“Without doubt Trient will in the near future, with 
the assistance of all lovers of photography, erect a 
memorial to the man who first made his native country 
known to the world through his splendid collodion plates, 
in producing which his motto ever was ‘ Excelsior.’ 

“The accompanying photograph of Herr Unterveger 
is a rather poor one, but is nevertheless an excellent like- 
ness, and I wish to preserve it as a precious memento.” 
[Vittorio Sella, to whom our correspondent refers, is an 
eminent mountain-climber, explorer and photographer. 
Pxorto-Era published in 1907, January issue, an article 
by Charles E. Fay, president of the American Alpine 
Club, on Vittorio Sella, together with eight beautiful 
reproductions of mountain-scenery from pictures made by 
this intrepid mountain-photographer. — Editor.] 


Exhibition by Karl Struss 


Kart Srrvuss, of the Department of Photography, 
School of Industrial Art, Columbia University, a picto- 
rialist of strong parts, and an important prize-winner in 
PuHorto-ErA competitions, held an exhibition of his work 
in New York City, Jan. 17-27. The collection com- 
prised forty frames, forming a most impressive display 
of the architectural beauty of New York City, as inter- 
preted by photography, and one which won the admira- 
tion of critical observers. 


Winnipeg Camera Club 


THe Winnipeg Camera Club will hold its second 
annual exhibition, May 8 to 11,1912. At the Festival 
of Empire, held recently in the Crystal Palace, London, 
England, this enterprising, “ far-north”’ Camera Club 
was awarded, in the photographie section, the champion 
plaque for Overseas Societies. The club invites amateurs 
to participate in its coming exhibition, prints to be 
received not later than April 27. Address J. M. Ire- 
dale, secretary-treasurer, Enderton Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


Photo-micrography 


SAMUEL BrapForpD Doren, B.S., entomologist of the 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nev., has been photograph- 
ing by flashlight, minute, living insects. His apparatus 
is very ingenious, and his pictures marvels of microscopic 
detail. Those of our readers who are interested in photo- 
micrography may procure from Professor Doten an illus- 
trated manual which shows his methods of work, and also 
some of the resulting pictures. Address him at the 
University of Nevada. 


One of Our Contributors 


Mrs. ELEANOR W. WILLARD of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
who is favorably known to our readers, both as a picto- 
rialist and writer, is also an able and popular speaker 
on art-topics. She is vice-president of the Grand Rapids 
Art Association, and is now giving before that society 
a series of talks on Modern Painting, illustrated with an 
opaque projector. 


Harrington’s Photographic Journal 


The Australian Photographic Journal — the oldest 
photographic periodical in Australia —has recently 
changed its name and its editor. It is now called Har- 
rington’s Photographic Journal, and its present editor is 
Mr. Leslie H. Beer. The magazine is published by 
Harrington’s Limited, 386 George Street, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. The PHoro-Era wishes it all success under its 
new management. 
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An Inexpensive Illuminator 





Tue Eastman Kodak Company has just perfected a 
device which greatly simplifies the use of the Brownie 
Enlarging-Camera. It is an Illuminator which enables 
the amateur to make enlargements by artificial light 
as well as by daylight. It can be adjusted very quickly 
and, unlike the enlarging-lantern, occupies a very 
small space when closed. This feature, combined with 
the low price of the Illuminator, commends it to the 
amateur interested in making enlargements. The illu- 
mination of the negative is not its only use. For gas- 
light contact-printing it is one of the best of lights, 
while its orange screen converts it into a dark-room- 
lantern, and thus makes it really a “three in one” 
piece of apparatus. For detailed description and illus- 
tration the reader is referred to the advertisement pub- 
lished in this issue of PHoTro-Era. 


Artex Quality 


WE hear many nice things of the very excellent papers 
of the Artex Photo-Paper Company, of Columbus, Ohio. 
A widely-known photo-specialist, a recent caller at the 
Pxoro-Era'offices, voluntarily stated that “ Artex Slow ”’ 
registers all the gradations of the negative and yields 
prints that rival platinum in the faithful rendering of 
delicate tones. “ Artex Imperial” is very similar to 
platinum in that it has no luster, and prints are not dull 
and lifeless after drying. He also finds that Artex 
papers work admirably with the different formulas of 
Edinol Hydrochinon, and particularly well with Duratol, 
which, with the addition of pure alcohol, will not 
precipitate. 

Warm blacks on Artex papers may be obtained by 
the use of the following formula for Duratol : 


Hot Water 

Duratol 

Sodium Sulphite (dry) 
Potassium Carbonate 
Hydroquinone . 





First dissolve the Duratol in the water, then add the 
Sulphite and Potassium Carbonate, previously well 
mixed, and, lastly, the Hydroquinone. 


Literary Advertisements 


Artists and authors alike are now pressed into serv- 
ice to illustrate or exploit certain commodities which 
the manufacturer desires to bring before the public in a 
pleasing, convincing manner. Then, too, the advertiser 
tries to conceal the fact that it is an advertisement, by 
presenting the matter in such attractive form that the 
reader's interest will be aroused and held until he arrives 
at the kernel hidden by its alluring cover. This is the 
case with a little book entitled ‘ Snapshots and Eduea- 
tion ” just issued by the Ansco Company, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. It is not a “ Message to Garcia,” but is a 
clever message to the amateur and also to the maybe 
amateur. It indicates the part which a camera may be 
made to perform in the education of a child, to teach it 
to observe, and to interest it in out-of-door things; and 
it gives timely suggestions to the amateur in regard to 
the use he may make of his pictures. The matter con- 
tained in this little “ Preachment” by Fra Elbertus 
applies to any camera, but specifically to the Ansco. 


The Ingento Developing-Tablets 


Nor long ago the manufacturers of the above-named 
specialty sent us several sample packages for trial. We 
distributed these among local expert practitioners, and 
also investigated for ourselves the merits of this compact 
commodity. The results were very satisfactory. A 
well-known specialist states that he used these tablets 
in developing bromide enlargements. They yielded good 
color, were clean-working and rapid. If pulverized the 
tablets will dissolve much more quickly. For trial- 
samples address, Burke & James, Inec., Chicago, Il. 


KAPSELBLITZ 


UNDER the name of “ Kapselblitz * the Agfa Company 
has introduced a most convenient form of flashlight- 
powder. As its name implies the compound is in cap- 
sule-form, and is in a small, triple-tin case, securely 
sealed. The chemical combustant is contained in an 
inner capsule and, to use, the contents of the inner are 
emptied into the outer capsule, and ignited by touch- 
paper. To each * Kapselblitz” is attached a strip of 
soft metal, which enables the user to place the capsule 
at any height desired, as it is easily attached to any sup- 
port. The small compass makes a portable and the 
careful packing a safe form, to carry the compound, 


Verito Publicity 


GENERAL opinion to the contrary, refined and artistic 
taste in certain lines of advertising impresses the persons 
to be reached more strongly than coarse or indifferent 
methods. This is particularly true of the Dealers’ Folder 
for March, issued by the Wollensak Optical Company, 
Rochester, U.S. A., which sets forth the merits of the 
New Verito Diffused Focus Lens in a manner which at 
once produces a favorable impression. Printed in rich 
sepia ink upon stiff buff stock in the form of an attract- 
ive folder are “ Verito” portraits by well-known 
practitioners. This is accompanied by a calendar for 
March — a nine-inch panel — tastefully printed, bearing 
in the upper section an exquisitely-finished portrait of 
an extremely pretty girl, in itself a delightful example 
of artistic portraiture. We earnestly advise our readers 
to send a request with a two-cent stamp to the Wollensak 
Company for these two features. 
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